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Introduction 


In most developed countries today, even people who have no interest in 
the martial arts have heard of aikido. This wide dissemination of aikido has 
naturally led to many different interpretations of the art. As a result, those 
unfamiliar with its origins may not be able to recognize the martial art as it 
was conceived by its founder Morihei Ueshiba. Ueshiba Sensei called the art he 
perfected in Iwama after World War II “Takemusu Aikido,” “the inexhaustible 
fount of aikido techniques.” 

I am one of the few direct students of the founder who are still active today 
and I consider it my duty to correctly transmit his traditional teachings as I 
was taught in Iwama. Thus, it is with great pleasure that I have collaborated 
with Aiki News in the publication of Takemusu Aikido, Volume 1: Background 
and Basics. Earlier, I published a collection of technical manuals with the 
Minato Research Company, but unfortunately circumstances limited the 
series to only five volumes. With the cooperation of Aiki News, I am now 
publishing this volume which covers techniques, variations and applications 
that I was not able to present in my earlier works. 

This first manual, which serves as the continuation of my earlier works, 
contains numerous photographs to facilitate an understanding of the tech- 
niques as well as many direct quotations from my teacher aikido founder, 
Morihei Ueshiba, which I have culled from his teachings in Iwama. If you find 
an explanation difficult or are unable to understand or execute a technique, 
please refer carefully to the photographs. 

So vast is the scope of the founder’s art, it would take many volumes to 
present even a part of the aikido the founder taught in Iwama. Even though 
the task of compiling a comprehensive catalog of techniques is a daunting 
one, it is my sincere hope that readers will gain a clear understanding of the 
principles of Takemusu Aiki through this new series of books. 

Morihiro Saito 
On my sixty-sixth birthday 
March 31, 1994 
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Preface 


As a long-time student of Saito Sensei and researcher into the history of 
aikido, I have for many years cherished the dream of collaborating with my 
teacher on an update and continuation of his five-volume Traditional Aikido 
series, first published some twenty years ago. This earlier effort to catalog 
aikido techniques was unfortunately cut short and plans to publish several 
additional volumes were abandoned. Moreover, in the ensuing years Saito 
Sensei has continued to develop and refine his weapons system and this 
has created a need for further technical material on this vast subject. 

A large number of technical books on aikido containing a diversity of 
approaches are now available, but we feel that this definitive presentation 
of the techniques of Takemusu Aikido, in both its completeness and at- 
tention to detail, will be a significant contribution to this subject. Accord- 
ingly, we are planning to publish a multi-volume series covering the entire 
range of traditional aikido, including both empty-handed and weapons 
techniques. 

We have chosen to combine large, clear photographs with step-by-step 
descriptions of how each movement should be executed. We have also de- 
cided to present virtually all of these techniques in their entirety, rather 
than referring the reader back to either photos or descriptions in previ- 
ous sequences. Most of the technical explanations are supplemented by 
special commentary by Saito Sensei that will help students to perform the 
technique successfully, as well as augment their understanding of the un- 
derlying principles of the movements. Rare historical photos of the founder 
executing techniques, taken from the 1938 technical manual Budo and the 
priceless Noma dojo photo collection, have also been reproduced in ap- 
propriate places to reinforce key points and to document the authenticity 
of the techniques. 

This, the first volume, covers the most important of basic aikido tech- 
niques — ikkyo through yonkyo — to a degree never before undertaken. We 
have, to the extent possible, avoided repeating techniques that appeared 
in the author’s earlier works, while still providing numerous examples of 
these basic movements against a variety of attacks. For nikyo and sankyo, 
we also present an extensive collection of seldom seen variations that amply 
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demonstrate the variety and adaptability of these techniques. 

We sincerely hope that the pages of Takemusu Aikido will lead students 
and teachers alike to a deeper grasp of the intricacies and scope of the 
aikido technical system and an enduring appreciation of the genius of the 
founder, Morihei Ueshiba. 
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What is Aikido? 


What is Aikido? 


The martial art of aikido has in recent years achieved wide 
recognition both in Japan, its birthplace, and abroad. This is a 
natural result of the steady growth of the art over the past forty 
years and, more recently, its portrayal in Hollywood films, seen 
by literally hundreds of millions of people. Although correctly 
identified as a martial art, aikido is apt to be lumped together 
in the public's consciousness with other well-known fighting 
arts such as judo, karate, kung fu, and taekwondo. 

How does aikido differ from these other martial systems? 
Apart from clear-cut differences in technique, aikido is unique 
in that it is solely an art of self-defense. Aikido entirely lacks 
attacking movements, a phenomenon which reflects its philo- 
sophical and ethical principles. Other martial systems possess 
both offensive and defensive techniques, and many of them 
have come to stress the sporting aspect. This is the case, for 
example, with judo, an Olympic sport since 1964, karate, and 
taekwondo, as well as various other arts. For many practitioners 
of these martial forms, participation and victory in competitions 
are more important than learning techniques for self-defense. 

The emphasis in aikido is on the spiritual growth of the 
individual through the acquisition of defensive skills. The ethi- 
cal dimension of aikido permeates every aspect of its practice 
both on and off the training mat. In the philosophy of aikido's 
founder, Morihei Ueshiba, aikido is a means for uniting people 
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What is Aikido? 


into a “one world family.” It is not a means for hurting others, 
but is rather a way of “loving self-protection.” 

Ideally, when confronted with a situation of physical conflict, 
the skilled aikido practitioner applies only the amount of control 
necessary to neutralize the attack, at the same time seeking to 
avoid injury to the attacker. In fact, serious devotees of aikido 
aspire to an even higher level. They attempt to live life in such 
a way that they are sensitive to conflict and potential violence 
in all circumstances, be it on an interpersonal, societal, or 
any other level. Situations of physical confrontation are to be 
anticipated and avoided altogether through the cultivation of 
self-confidence, heightened awareness, and foresight. The re- 
alization of this goal inevitably requires many years of diligent 
practice. But aikido is a lifelong discipline, and sincere prac- 
tice brings with it ever-improving technical skills and a deeper 
understanding of human nature. 

Since its goals are distinct from other combative arts, aikido 
tends to attract persons interested in its principles of harmoni- 
ous interaction and conflict resolution. Those who are primar- 
ily interested in acquiring fighting skills for street defense or 
for purposes of competition quite naturally gravitate to other 
martial arts. But, it would be incorrect to assume that aikido 
practice is not vigorous or that its 
techniques are ineffective. Prac- 
ticed in the traditional manner 
as taught by its founder, Morihei 
Ueshiba, aikido retains a strong 
martial edge. Techniques are 
executed firmly, but without vio- 
lent intent. Powerful joint-locks 
and pinning movements control 
and immobilize the adversary 
without causing crippling injury. 

Aikido techniques are indeed 
capable of causing serious bodily 

damage or even death. However, the principles of aikido 
proscribe such destructive behavior. 



m,m± mmmmmmrm 

View of Aiki Shrine 
Iwama, Ibaragi Prefecture 
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What is Aikido? 


Aikido did not begin its international growth until after the 
end of World War II. The art as it is practiced today derives 
more from the interpretations of leading teachers such as Gozo 
Shioda, Koichi Tohei, Kisshomaru Ueshiba, Kenji Tomiki, and 
Minoru Mochizuki — all senior disciples of Ueshiba — than the art 
of the founder himself. Beginning in the early 1950s through the 
60s, these well-known teachers introduced their own progres- 
sive modifications to the art and these derivative forms have 
acquired distinct and unique characteristics. The reasons for 
this is largely historical and can be partially explained by the 
events of World War II, the founder’s long period of seclusion 
in Iwama, his advanced age when the popularization of aikido 
began, and his lack of participation in organizational and ad- 
ministrative activities. 

Starting in the mid-1970s, the training methods of Morihiro 
Saito became popular throughout the world largely as the result 
of his five-volume technical series, Traditional Aikido, and his 
frequent foreign travels. Saito ’s success, like several of those 
teachers before him, can be attributed to his technical expertise 
and rational teaching approach. 

Saito was fortunate to have spent more time training directly 
under the founder than any other person, either before or af- 
ter the war. What distinguishes Saito ’s methods from those of 
his predecessors is his emphasis on taijutsu (empty-handed 
techniques), and aiki weapons, the ken (sword) and jo (staff). 
There are several reasons why these weapons are not univer- 
sally practiced in the aikido world today. Only a few people were 
exposed to weapons training under the founder Ueshiba, and 
as a result the number of instructors qualified to teach these 
arts is rather limited. 

Saito ’s mastery of these weapons was gained during his long 
years of training under the founder in Iwama and the subsequent 
years of experimentation and refinement. His technical system 
has become the de facto standard for aikido weapons practice 
all over the world. Training in the aiki ken and jo leads to an 
increased understanding of combative distance, positioning, and 
body centering. It develops good posture and strengthens the 
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What is Aikido? 


arms and shoulders which in 
turn aids in the execution of 
empty-handed techniques. 

Weapons training forms an 
integral part of Saito ’s cur- 
riculum and are the perfect 
and necessary complement 
to training in empty-handed 
techniques. 

A ninth dan senior in- 
structor of the Aikikai Head- 
quarters School, one of only 
a handful of teachers to hold 
this prestigious rank, Saito 
trained and taught for nearly 
fifty years in the Iwama Dojo 

of the founder where he first enrolled as a teenager. Begin- 
ning in the early 1970s, he hosted literally thousands of 
live-in students, mostly from abroad, who spent from a few 
days to several years practicing in one of Japan’s few remain- 
ing traditional dojos. The Iwama dojo of Morihiro Saito was 
unique in that it provided a marriage of the best of both the 
traditional and modern: a secluded setting for intensive training 
combined with a carefully-organized curriculum and modern 
teaching methods. 


S:?,tS»Z3/x 1985^4^ 
With son Hitohiro at 1st 
Friendship Demonstration, 
April 1985 
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An overview of 
Aikido history 


It is difficult to appreciate the uniqueness of modern aikido 
without an understanding of its extraordinary founder, Morihei 
Ueshiba. This innovative man presents a challenge to historians 
not simply because he lived in an earlier age very different from 
our own — he was unusual even for his time and cultural context. 
His esoteric views were heavily influenced by the doctrines of 
the Omoto religion and are barely comprehensible to modern 
Japanese. The challenge faced by foreign aikido devotees who 
hope to absorb the founder’s philosophy is made even greater 
by the formidable barrier of the Japanese language. The task 
would be seemingly hopeless were it not for the aikido tech- 
niques themselves, which offer everyone an avenue of approach 
to the essence of the art, irrespective of language or culture. 

The man who was to become the founder of aikido was born 
in the seaport town of Tanabe, in present-day Wakayama Pre- 
fecture, on December 14, 1883. His father, Yoroku, was a man 
of considerable means who served for many years on the local 
town council. Anecdotal evidence of Yoroku’s great physical 
strength survives and some have speculated that Morihei’s 
father was a skilled martial artist in his own right. 

Yoroku was overjoyed at the birth of Morihei, his only son, 
after first having three daughters. Morihei was sickly as a child, 
and his father went to great lengths to improve his son’s health 
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Morihei at about age 21 as member of 
the 61st Osaka Regiment. This is the 
earliest known photo of the Founder. 
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and encouraged him to build 
up his frail body. Morihei’s 
education continued only 
up through the first year of 
middle school. At age seven- 
teen, he left home to become 
a merchant in Tokyo with 
the assistance of wealthy 
relatives and worked in a 
stationery business. It was 
during his brief stay in 
Tokyo that he had his first 
formal martial arts training 

at a Tenjin Shinyo-ryu jujutsu school where he practiced in 
the evenings. 

Morihei was forced to leave Tokyo after less than a year when 
he fell ill with beriberi. He returned to his native Tanabe where 
in time he recovered fully. Morihei’s experience in Tokyo made it 
apparent that he was not cut out to become a merchant. Japan 
was building up its military might prior to the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and being more the adventurous type, 
Ueshiba joined the army in 1903. Morihei’s affinity for martial 
arts became clear particularly during bayonet training where 
he proved to be one of the most adept of the soldiers. 

During his military service Morihei also had an opportunity 
to train in a branch of the Yagyu school, possibly the Yagyu 
Shingan-ryu, near Osaka where he was stationed. The extent 
and content of his study of this classical tradition remains a 
subject of speculation. It is known, however, that even after 
his discharge from the army in 1906, he occasionally traveled 
from his native Tanabe to Sakai where the Yagyu-ryu dojo was 
located. 

The next several years in Morihei’s life back in Tanabe were 
restless ones as he sought a new direction in life. For a short 
time he dabbled with judo, when his father brought in a young 
instructor from the Kodokan Judo Headquarters to teach the lo- 
cal youth. However, Morihei did not intend to remain in Tanabe 
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taken in the early 
1900s 
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forever. At that time the Japanese government was providing 
incentives to encourage the settlement of the underdeveloped 
island of Hokkaido. Tempted by the prospect of a new adven- 
ture, Morihei organized and led a party of fifty-four families to 
Hokkaido in 1912. The group eventually settled in the remote 
area of the northern part of the island that was to become the 
village of Shirataki. 

The colonists' Spartan life in Shirataki was centered on 
farming, lumbering, and mere survival in the harsh Hokkaido 
winters. Morihei seemed to thrive under the severe conditions 
of this isolated region. He served as a leader to his compatriots 
from Tanabe and helped new families to get established. He 
even participated in local politics by serving a term as a county 
councilman. But the most significant event during these years, 
at least in terms of the development of aikido, was Morihei’s 
meeting with an eccentric, but highly skilled jujutsu teacher, 
named Sokaku Takeda. 



Takeda had some years earlier taken up residence in 
Hokkaido, where he frequently traveled about conducting 
jujutsu seminars. Morihei first met Sokaku in February 19 15 in 
the town of Engaru. Although the thirty- two-year -old Ueshiba 
was already quite skilled as a 
martial artist, he was no match 
for Takeda, who was then in 
his prime. The future founder 
of aikido was fascinated by the 
powerful and intricate techniques 
of Sokaku 's art, known as Daito- 
ryu jujutsu. Morihei devoted a 
great deal of time and resources 
to learning Daito-ryu and even 
invited Sokaku to live with him 
so he could receive personal 
instruction. Ueshiba spent a large 
amount of money to study under 
Takeda and was assisted by his 
father who provided funds to allow 
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Lumbering was an imporant trade for the settlers of the 
Shirataki region of Hokkaido as it provided a major source 
of income and construction materials. 
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Morihei to meet expenses. 

Morihei became one of 
Sokaku’s top students and 
sometimes accompanied him 
on teaching tours around 
the island. During his stay in 
Hokkaido, Ueshiba received a 
first-level transmission scroll 
from Takeda and gained con- 
siderable skill in the art. The 
Daito-ryu curriculum he stud- 
ied consisted of several hun- 
dred jujutsu techniques with 
complex maneuvers, joint- 
locks, and pins. Takeda also 
demonstrated an ability called 
“aiki,” in which he controlled 
the mind of the attacker, thus 
neutralizing his aggression. He 
was also an expert in the use of 
the sword, shuriken, and iron- 
fan, among other weapons. The 
techniques of Takeda’s jujutsu 
would later form the basis for 

virtually all aikido movements and its contribution to 
Morihei ’s art cannot be overstated. 

Morihei’s life in Shirataki and his training in Daito-ryu 
came to an abrupt end in December 1919 when he received 
a telegram with the news that his father, Yoroku, was 
gravely ill. He was requested to return to Tanabe immediately. 
Morihei hastily set his affairs in order and left his modest 
Shirataki home and all its furnishings to Sokaku. He departed, 
never to return, and rushed to his dying father's side. 

On the long journey back to Tanabe, Morihei happened 
to strike up a conversation with a fellow traveler who spoke 
enthusiastically of the healing powers of an extraordinary reli- 
gious leader named Onisaburo Deguchi. Swayed by a desire to 
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meet Onisaburo to have him pray for the recovery of his father, 
Morihei impetuously detoured to a small town called Ayabe, 
the center of the Omoto religion, located near Kyoto. The char- 
ismatic Onisaburo left a lasting impression on Morihei, who 
ended up spending several days in Ayabe before resuming his 
journey to Tanabe. 

Yoroku had already passed away when Morihei finally reached 
home. Morihei was psychologically shattered by the death of 
his beloved father and struggled to come to terms with his 
loss. His behavior in the months following his father’s death 
was abnormal and a cause for concern among his family and 
friends. A few months later, unable to forget his encounter with 
Onisaburo Deguchi, Morihei made the decision to relocate to 
Ayabe to seek inner peace in an ascetic life within the Omoto 
precincts. 

Ueshiba began life anew in the community of Omoto believers 
with his wife, Hatsu, and eight-year -old daughter, Matsuko. He 
enthusiastically embraced the simple life of the sect members 
and soon became part of Onisaburo ’s inner circle of 
supporters. Deguchi was impressed with Morihei’s 
martial arts skills and encouraged him to instruct 
interested Omoto believers. This led to the opening 
of the “Ueshiba Private School” in his home, where 
Morihei taught Daito-ryu jujutsu. 

In 1922, Morihei received a visit from his teacher 
Sokaku Takeda, who arrived with his family and 
stayed for nearly six months. Onisaburo took an in- 
stant dislike to the eccentric and suspicious Takeda, 
and Morihei was placed in an uncomfortable position 
between the two. Although Takeda’s character was 
scarcely compatible with the community of religious 
believers, he did teach many members of the sect 
in Ueshiba’s home and awarded formal teaching 
certification to Morihei at the end of his stay. 

Onisaburo Deguchi had many grandiose schemes 
in his efforts to expand the influence of the Omoto 
religion. One of the most extraordinary was a plan 
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Kyoju dairi certification awarded to 
Morihei by Sokaku, 1922 
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Onisaburo, Morihei and party on 
return to Japan after Mongolian ex- 
pedition, July 25, 1924. Onisaburo 
is standing on stairs while Morihei 
is second from right. 
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to establish a utopian religious nation 
in Mongolia. Accompanied by a small 
group of close companions that included 
Ueshiba, Onisaburo set out for the conti- 
nent in February 1924. To accomplish his 
goal, Onisaburo cast his lot with a rebel 
military commander active in the region. 

This turned out to be an ill-fated decision 
as he and his Japanese cohorts were soon 
captured and arrested by the Chinese 
authorities. All members of Onisaburo ’s 
party were sentenced to death and only 
survived when the Japanese consulate 
miraculously intervened at the last mo- 
ment. Several photos of Deguchi and 
his companions during their detention 
survive as a testimony to their harrowing 
experience. 

After his return to Japan, Morihei set- 
tled back into life in Ayabe. His Daito-ryu 

students included a number of naval officers, the most promi- 
nent of whom was Admiral Seikyo Asano, also a devout Omoto 
believer, and gradually word of Morihei’s martial arts prowess 
began to spread. Asano spoke highly of Ueshiba to his navy col- 
leagues and encouraged another Admiral, Isamu Takeshita, to 
make a special trip to Ayabe to observe Morihei’s art. Takeshita 
was extremely impressed and soon arrangements were made 
for Morihei to conduct demonstrations and seminars in Tokyo. 
Ueshiba’s patrons also included retired admiral and two-time 
prime minister Gombei Yamamoto. 

Ueshiba’s connection with the Omoto religion proved a liability 
from the standpoint of many of his prominent supporters, 
including Takeshita. Nonetheless, his exceptional jujutsu 
skills and charisma made him a popular instructor among the 
Tokyo military and political elite and he made several trips to 
the capital between 1925 and 1927. Finally, after discussing 
the situation with Onisaburo, and with the latter’s approval, 
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Admiral Isamu Takeshita. c. 1925 
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Morihei with students in Tokyo 
c. 1925. Seated 4th from left: 
Kosaburo Gejo, Morihei, Admiral 
Takeshita. Standing second from 
right, Kenji Tomiki. 
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Ueshiba decided to move his family to Tokyo to pursue teaching 
full time. 

In the first years after establishing himself in Tokyo, Ueshiba 
taught in the private residences of several of his patrons. His 
students consisted mainly of persons of high social stand- 
ing — military officers, politicians, and members of the business 
elite. Admiral Takeshita, who was a devotee of the martial arts 
and at one time served as the president of the Sumo Associa- 
tion, was a particularly active supporter. Takeshita studied 
Daito-ryu for more than ten years and held classes in his own 
home. He went to great lengths to introduce Ueshiba and his 
art in the appropriate social circles and it is unlikely that the 
founder of aikido would have succeeded to the extent he did in 
Tokyo without the Admiral's backing. 

Ueshiba’s art, which went under several different names dur- 
ing the early Tokyo years, gradually grew in popularity. Finally, 
in 1931 through the efforts of Takeshita and others, sufficient 
funds were collected to open a permanent training facility, 
the Kobukan Dojo. It was situated in Shinjuku, a bustling 
commercial district of Tokyo, on the same site as the present 
Aikikai world headquarters. Among Ueshiba’s live-in disciples 
and students during the Kobukan period were such well-known 
practitioners as Yoichiro Inoue, Kenji Tomiki, 

Minoru Mochizuki, Tsutomu Yukawa, Shigemi 
Yonekawa, Rinjiro Shirata, and Gozo Shioda. 

As a result of his many contacts with naval 
and military officers, Ueshiba was engaged to 
provide martial arts instruction at various mili- 
tary institutes such as the Toyama school for 
army officers, the so-called “Nakano Spy School,” 
the Naval Academy, as well as other locations. 

Actual instruction was often delegated to senior 
students from the Kobukan as the demands on 
Ueshiba’s schedule increased. 

For a part of this period Ueshiba actively 
taught the techniques of Daito-ryu aikijujutsu, as 
Takeda’s art was sometimes referred to, and he 
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Founder in Kobukan Dojo, c. 1934 
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sponsored Budo Senyokai. Morihei 
standing 2nd from left flanked by 
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seated third from right. 
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awarded transmission scrolls bearing the name of this school. 
However, Morihei’s relationship with the demanding Takeda had 
become strained and he gradually distanced himself from his 
former teacher. He seems to have had no further direct contact 
with Takeda after about 1935, although the techniques of Daito- 
ryu in modified form still constituted the majority of Ueshiba’s 
technical repertoire. The name most frequently used to refer to 
his art during the prewar years was “aiki budo.” 

During all of this time Ueshiba maintained close ties with the 
Omoto religion and Onisaburo. In fact, the Omoto ’s “Society for 
the Promotion of Martial Arts,” established under the auspices 
of the sect at Onisaburo ’s instigation, was specifically created to 
promote Morihei’s martial arts activities. Branch schools were 
set up all over Japan and training sessions were held, usually 
in conjunction with Omoto chapters. This organization operated 
between 1931 and the end of 1935 when the Omoto church was 
brutally suppressed by the Japanese military government. 

By the late 1930s, Japan's military had become heavily 
involved in China and many parts of Southeast Asia. Most of 
Ueshiba’s finest young instructors and students were con- 
scripted into service. This depleted the ranks 
of the Kobukan Dojo and by the time the 
Pacific War had begun there was little activ- 
ity at the dojo. In 1942, after falling ill with 
a serious intestinal disorder, Ueshiba retired 
to the village of Iwama in Ibaragi Prefecture 
where he had purchased land some years 
earlier. Away from the frenzied life in war- 
torn Tokyo, he engaged in farming, training, 
and meditation. 

These years in Iwama proved critical to 
the development of modern aikido. Free as 
never before to pursue his budo studies with 
full concentration, Morihei immersed himself 
in intensive training and prayer in an effort 
to further perfect a martial art dedicated to 
achieving the peaceful resolution of conflict. 
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Morihei demonstrating in Manchuria with Hideo 
Ohba in 1942 before "Last Emperor" Puyi 
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Dojo in early 1950s 
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By the time the war ended, many Japanese were poverty 
stricken and spent most of their energy on survival and secur- 
ing food. The founder had few students in Iwama at this time, 
since his prewar disciples had been scattered all over South- 
east Asia and many were still to be repatriated. In the summer 
of 1946, a young man employed by Japan National Railways 
quietly enrolled in Ueshiba’s dojo. Morihiro Saito showed no 
particular promise or exceptional ability, but he was destined 
to become one of the founder's closest students and, in many 
regards, his technical successor. 

After spending several years in seclusion at Iwama, the founder 
began a serious study of the sword and staff — known in aikido 
as “aiki ken" and “aiki jo." He 
regarded an understanding of 
the use of these weapons as fun- 
damental to the proper execution 
of open-handed techniques. In 
fact, Ueshiba’s conception of 
the aikido curriculum was that 
of a comprehensive system that 
included training both with and 
without weapons. For most of 
this period, young Saito was 
Ueshiba’s training partner, and 
he was exposed to many tech- 
niques and insights which the 
founder did not generally teach. 

During this phase of his life in Iwama, the founder also 
formulated the concept of Takemusu Aiki, that is, the sponta- 
neous execution of infinite techniques in a manner completely 
appropriate to the specific circumstance. 

Beginning in the mid-1950s, Ueshiba ventured out more 
frequently from his secluded country home in Iwama. He would 
spend several days in Tokyo, then return to Iwama, or visit 
friends and students in places such as Osaka and Wakayama. 
He received many invitations and it was difficult to predict where 
he would be from one day to the next or when he would stop at 
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the Aikikai headquarters in Shinjuku to conduct a class. 

Many students who began training after the war and who 
actually had an opportunity to see the founder teach and dem- 
onstrate were inspired by his energetic yet graceful movements, 
as well as by his ethical views on martial arts. Ueshiba was by 
nature an optimistic man and would often show a light-hearted 
side when teaching or demonstrating. At other times, especially 
when talking about the deeper meaning of aikido both in class 
and more informal settings, the contemplative side of his nature 
would be revealed. Always spontaneous, the founder would 
sometimes become angry if he saw students engage in danger- 
ous practice or fail to display a sufficiently serious attitude 
while training. All of these facets of his character left lasting 
impressions on those with whom he came into contact. 

In his later years, as his health began to gradually decline, 
Ueshiba spent much of his time in Tokyo. No longer 
able to move as quickly or freely as he could when 
he was younger, the founder’s aikido underwent 
a transformation. Many of his techniques became 
abbreviated and he would throw his young and 
powerful students with a rapid gesture, or the flick 
of a hand, sometimes without even touching his 
partner. Because this phase of Ueshiba’s life cor- 
responded with the first stage of aikido’s growth 
internationally, the image of a little old man with a 
white beard waving his hand in front of a charging 
attacker dominates in the minds of many students 
and teachers of the art. The founder’s aikido in 
the last years of his life can be understood as a 
natural development of his previous experience, 
but as Ueshiba himself was fond of pointing out, 
his abilities at this stage were the product of more 
than sixty years of training. The wide exposure he 
received through his public demonstrations and 
the later availability of films has spawned many 
imitators. 

The founder of aikido breathed his last on April 



1967 ^ 

Founder performing misogi jo in 
newly-built Aikikai Hombu Dojo, 
1967. Courtesy of Jean Gresle. 
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The Founder's son and successor, 
Kisshomaru Ueshiba, Second 
Doshu, c. 1960 
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An overiew of Aikido history 


26, 1969, his death the result of liver cancer. He was succeeded 
by his son, Kisshomaru Ueshiba, who assumed the title of “Sec- 
ond Doshu.” The Aikikai Foundation, the postwar continuation 
of Ueshiba’s Kobukai Foundation, today enjoys a preeminent 
position in the world of aikido. More than half of the national 
and regional aikido organizations maintain affiliations with 
the Tokyo-based headquarters, which operates abroad as the 
International Aikido Federation. 

Other forms of aikido are also practiced today. Yoshinkan 
Aikido, established by Gozo Shioda, emphasizes a strong, pre- 
war style of the art; Shinshin Toitsu Aikido, created by Koichi 
Tohei, is a health system with aikido techniques that stresses 
the concept of ki; Tomiki Aikido, formulated by Kenji Tomiki, 
incorporates a form of competition; and Yoseikan Aikido, found- 
ed by Minoru Mochizuki, is a comprehensive system blending 
elements of aikido, judo, karate, and kenjutsu. 

The future of aikido looks bright as the art enters its maturity. 
There are many instructors both in Japan and abroad with more 
than thirty years of teaching and training experience. Literally 
hundreds of books have been published on the art in scores of 
languages and many creative applications of aikido have been 
used in law enforcement, psychology, physical therapy, and 
numerous other fields. 
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A young Morihi'ro Saito about 1950 
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After its defeat in the war, Japan was a poor, humbled nation 
governed by an occupation army. Morihei Ueshiba was residing 
with his wife, Hatsu, in the small village of Iwama where he had 
“officially” retired in 1942. The Ueshibas led a frugal life, growing 
rice and raising silkworms, assisted by a few live-in and local 
students who practiced aikido under the founder. 

Ueshiba was in his sixties and the possessor of a powerful 
physique resulting from decades of hard training. Freed for the 
first time in many years from heavy teaching responsibilities, 
the founder could at last pursue his personal training and as- 
cetic activities with undistracted intensity. Although Ueshiba 
had taught tens of thousands of students prior to the war, 
the aftermath of the horrible conflict left him severed from all 
but a handful of his former disciples. The practice of martial 
arts had been prohibited by the General Headquarters of the 
Allied Forces, but this edict was unevenly enforced even in ur- 
ban areas and was of little consequence in the countryside of 
Ibaragi Prefecture. During these early postwar years, Morihei 
Ueshiba called his country residence the “Aiki En” (Aiki Farm) 
to de-emphasize his martial arts activities, in deference to the 
GHQ ban. 

Morihiro Saito was a skinny lad of eighteen when he sum- 
moned up the courage to seek out the founder in the summer 
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Founder and Morihiro c. 1955 
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of 1946. He was born on March 
31, 1928 in a small village a few 
miles from the Ueshiba dojo. A 
typical Japanese youngster, young 
Morihiro admired the great swords- 
men of feudal Japan such as Ma- 
tabe Goto and Jubei Yagyu. Boys 
in Japan prior to and during World 
War II were embarassed not to have 
some understanding of judo or 
kendo, and these arts were taught 
as a part of the required school cur- 
riculum. Young Saito had opted to 
learn kendo in school. 

As a teenager Morihiro took up 
Shito-ryu karate in the Meguro 
district of Tokyo where he was then 
working. His karate training in 
Tokyo did not last long, as he soon 
moved back to Ibaragi Prefecture to 
work for the Japan National Rail- 
ways. Saito then decided to take up 

judo because he felt that if he knew both karate and judo 
he would have nothing to fear in a fight. Judo was good in a 
hand-to-hand situation while karate was superior to kendo 
because one also developed kicking skills. 

Saito recalls his early martial arts training and his dissatis- 
faction with judo: 

The karate school was fairly quiet, but the judo dojo 
was like an amusement park with children running all 
around. That was part of the reason I became tired of judo. 
Also, in a fight, a person can kick or gouge whenever he 
wants to, but a judo man doesn't have a defense for that 
kind of attack. So I was dissatisfied with judo practice. 
Another thing I disliked was that during practice the 
senior students threw the junior students, using us for 


SPel 1949^bl 
Founder executing throw 
against multiple attackers 
in Iwama, c. 1 949 
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students about 1954. 1st row left to 
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row: Kisshomaru, Koichi Tohei, and 
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their own training. They would only allow us to do a few 
throws when they were in a good mood. I thought they 
were very selfish, arrogant, and impudent. 

Morihiro’s thinking about martial arts was, however, soon to 
undergo a major transformation. This was the result of a for- 
tuitous encounter with an old man with a wispy, white beard 
who, according to local rumors, was practicing some mysterious 
martial art. Many years later Saito described his fateful first 
meeting with Morihei Ueshiba: 

There was this old man doing strange techniques up 
in the mountains near Iwama. Some people said he did 
karate, while a judo teacher told me his art was called 
“Ueshiba-ryu judo.” It was frightening up there and I was 
afraid to go. I had a very strange feeling about the place. 

It was eerie, but some of my friends and I agreed to go up 
and have a look. However, my friends got cold feet and 
failed to show up. So I went alone. 

It was during the hot season and I arrived in the morn- 
ing. O-Sensei was doing his morning training. Minoru 
Mochizuki directed me to where O-Sensei [lit., “great 
teacher,” a term of respect often used by aikidoka to refer 
to the founder] was training with several students. Then I 
entered what is today the six-tatami mat room of the dojo. 
While I was sitting there, O-Sensei and Tadashi Abe [an 
early pioneer of aikido in France] came in. As O-Sensei 
sat down Abe immediately placed a cushion down for him. 

He really moved fast to help O-Sensei. Sensei stared at 
me and asked, “Why do you want to learn aikido?” When 
I replied that Td like to learn if he would teach me, he 
asked, “Do you know what aikido is?” There was no way 
I could have known what aikido was. Then Sensei added, 
“111 teach you how to serve society and people with this 
martial art.” 

I didn’t have the least idea that a martial art could 
serve society and people. I just wanted to become strong. 
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Founder and wife with students in 
front of old Aiki Shrine in Iwama, 
c. 1955. Morihiro is seated next to 
Founder. Foreground second from 
right is Hiroshi Isoyama 
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Now I understand, but at that time I had no idea of what 
he was talking about. When he said, “for the benefit of 
society and people,” I wondered how a martial art could 
serve that purpose, but as I was eager to be accepted, I 
reluctantly answered, “Yes, I understand.” 

Then, as I stood on the mat in the dojo rolling up my 
shirt sleeves thinking to myself, “Well, since I’ve come 
all the way here I might as well learn a couple of tech- 
niques,” O-Sensei said, “Come and strike me!” So I went to 
strike him and tumbled over. I don’t know whether it was 
kotegaeshi or some other technique, but I was thrown. 
Next he said, “Come and kick me!” When I tried to kick 
him I was gently overturned. “Come and grab me!” I tried 
to grab him judo-style and again I was thrown without 
knowing how. My shirt sleeve and my pants ripped. Sensei 
said, “Come and train if you like.” With that he left the 
mat. I felt a sigh of relief to think that I was accepted... 



Although Ueshiba had accepted the young Saito as a student, 
the seniors at the dojo severely tested his resolve. Saito recalls 
the aches and pains of his early training days 
and how he felt it would have been preferable 
“to have been beaten up in a fight!” On one 
occasion during practice, he had to remove a 
bandage protecting an injury to avoid being 
ridiculed. If he showed the slightest trace of 
pain on his face, his seniors would torture that 
part of his body even more. Soon, however, the 
determined young Morihiro had proved his 
mettle and gained the respect of his seniors. He 
remembers with gratitude how he was kindly 
taught by people such as Koichi Tohei and 
Tadashi Abe. 

The founder’s teaching methods in Iwama 
were very different from his approach during 

ZZm^M 

the prewar years. In earlier years, it was his custom to merely Early training photo of 
show techniques a few times with little or no explanation Morihiro at about age 22 
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Founder and Morihiro during 
outdoor training with sword in 
Iwama in late 1950s 
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and then to have students attempt to imitate his movements. 
This was the traditional method of martial arts instruction 
and students had to do their best to “steal” their teacher's 
techniques. But now, Ueshiba had the luxury of being able to 
devote his full energies to his personal pursuit with just a few 
close students. 

As I look back on it, I think the brain of the founder was 
like a computer. During practice O-Sensei would teach 
us the techniques he had developed up to that point as 
if systematizing and organizing them for himself. When 
we would study one technique, we would systematically 
learn related techniques. If we started doing seated tech- 
niques, we would continue doing only that, one technique 
after another. When he introduced a two-hand grab tech- 
nique, the following techniques would all begin with the 
same grab. O-Sensei taught us two, three or four levels 
of techniques. He would begin with the basic form, then 
one level after another, and finally, the most advanced 
form. The founder stressed that every little detail should 
be correct. Otherwise it wasn't a technique. 

The senior and juniors would practice together and the 
juniors would take breakfalls. When the seniors finished 
the right and left sides and the juniors' turn came, it was 
already time for the next technique. Though he didn't 
have many students at that time, O-Sensei used to throw 
everyone at least once. Sometimes while some of the se- 
nior students were practicing with O-Sensei, we waited 
for our turn to be instructed by him personally. 

Saito's job with Japan Railways was a stroke of good fortune 
as far as his aikido training was concerned. His work schedule of 
twenty-four hours on and twenty- four off left him free to spend 
a great deal of time at the Ueshiba dojo. As a result, he was 
allowed to participate in the early morning sessions normally 
reserved for live-in students. 

These morning practices consisted of about forty minutes 
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Morihiro at about age 30 
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Training under O-Sensei 


of prayer while seated upright in front of the altar of the Aiki 
Shrine, followed by weapons training as the weather permitted. 

At this stage of his life, the founder was engrossed in the study 
of the aiki ken and jo and their relationship to empty-handed 
techniques. He was experimenting with the basic weapons forms 
which Saito would later formalize into a comprehensive system 
to complement the empty-handed techniques of aikido. 

O-Sensei just told us to come and strike him. Sword 
practice began from there. Since I had practiced kendo 
when I was a boy, I somehow managed to cope with the 
situation. Then he told me to prepare a stand for tan- 
renuchi, or sword- striking training. So I gathered some 
wood and used it to build a stand. However, O-Sensei got 
angry and broke it with his wooden sword. He said to me, 

“This kind of thin wood is useless!” 

I had to think of something. I cut two big pieces of 
wood and drove nails into them and tied them together. 

When I made that Sensei praised me. However, even that 
stand lasted less than 
one week. So we struck 
at different places to save 
the wood. Then after a 
week I went out again to 
cut more wood in order 
to make a new stand. 

There were a lot of trees 
in the hills in those days. 

We used this setup to 
train in striking with the 
wooden sword.... 

As training advanced, 
we were taught what we 
now call “ichi no tachi,” 

the first paired sword practice. O-Sensei taught us this one 

Founder and Morihiro dem- 

technique for three or four years. The only other thing we ons trating at army base 
did was to continue striking until we were totally exhausted c. 1 956 
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and had become unsteady. When we had reached the point 

when we could no longer move, he would signal that that Founder withstanding 

push by Morihiro during 

was enough and let us go. That was all we did for morning demonstration 
practice every day. In the last years, I was taught by Sensei 
almost privately. 

The widespread poverty of Japan in these years made it 
increasingly difficult for the few students at the Iwama Dojo to 
continue practicing. One by one, work and family obligations 
compelled them to abandon their training until only a few stu- 
dents came to practice. Seeing Morihiro’s devotion and enthu- 
siasm toward training, Ueshiba gradually began to rely on him 
more and more in his personal life. Finally, only young Saito 
was left to serve the founder on a regular basis. Even after his 
marriage, Morihiro’s passion for training continued unabated. 

In fact, his young bride began to serve the Ueshibas too, and 
personally looked after O-Sensei’s elderly wife, Hatsu. 

In the end, only a small number of senior students 
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from this area and I were left. But finally, after they were 
married, they could no longer come to the dojo, since they 
had to work hard at their jobs. Whenever Sensei was here 
we would never know when he would call us to help him. 
Even if we had already asked a neighbor to help thresh 
rice, if Sensei happened to call us and we didn’t come, 
the consequences were terrible! 

Eventually, all of the students stopped coming to the 
dojo in order to maintain their own families. I could con- 
tinue because I was free during the day though I went 
to work every other evening. I was lucky enough to have 
a job, otherwise, I wouldn’t have been able to continue. 

I could live without receiving any money from O-Sensei 
because I was paid by the Japan National Railways. 
O-Sensei had money, but the students around here 
didn’t. If they came to Sensei they would have had no 
income. They would not have been able to raise rice for 
their families to live on. 

Serving the founder was extremely severe even though 
it was just for the study of a martial art. O-Sensei only 
opened his heart to those students who helped him from 
dusk to dawn in the fields, to those who got dirty and 
massaged his back, those who served him at the risk of 
their lives. As I was of some use to him, O-Sensei willingly 
taught me everything. 

The founder amply demonstrated his great affection for and 
trust of young Saito. When Morihiro took the initiative in helping 
O-Sensei favorably resolve a land dispute, he presented Saito 
with a parcel of land on the Ueshiba property. It was here that 
Saito built a home and where he, his wife and children lived 
and served the founder. 

By the late 1950s, the years of intensive training under 
the direct tutelage of the founder had transformed Saito into 
a powerful man and one of the top instructors in the Aikikai 
system. He taught regularly at the Iwama Dojo in Ueshiba’s 
absence and was asked to substitute for Koichi Tohei at the 
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latter’s dojo in Utsunomiya when Tohei traveled to Hawaii to 
teach aikido. Around 1960, Saito also began to instruct on a 
weekly basis at the Aikikai Hombu Dojo in Tokyo and was the 
only teacher besides the founder himself permitted to teach 
aikido weapons there. His classes were among the most popular 
at the headquarters school and for many years Tokyo students 
gathered on Sunday mornings to practice free-hand and weap- 
ons techniques with Saito. 

After the founder's death on April 26, 1969, Saito became 
chief instructor of the Iwama Dojo and also the guardian of the 
nearby Aiki Shrine. He had served the founder devotedly for 
twenty-four years and O-Sensei’s passing only strengthened 
his resolve to make every effort to preserve Ueshiba’s aikido 
legacy intact. 
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Spreading Iwama 
Aikido worldwide 


The 1970s publication of Saito ? s authoritative five-volume 
series of technical manuals, Traditional Aikido, helped establish 
his reputation as one of the art's foremost technicians. These 
volumes contain hundreds of aikido techniques covering empty- 
handed techniques, aiki ken and jo, and counter -techniques. The 
books also introduced a system of classification and nomencla- 
ture for aikido techniques that is now widely used throughout the 
world. In addition, instructional films were prepared to supple- 
ment the books and were enthusiastically received. 

Saito made his first trip abroad in 1974 to conduct a series 
of seminars in California. For the first time, large numbers of 
foreigner practitioners were able to directly experience Saito 's 
encyclopedic knowledge of aikido techniques. His clear teaching 
method, which incorporates such devices as slow-motion ex- 
ecution of techniques and numerous gestures, won widespread 
praise from seminar participants. 

By the mid-1970s Saito had retired from the National Rail- 
ways after thirty years of service. Free to dedicate all of his 
time to aikido, he began to make frequent journeys abroad 
launching a career that would last nearly three decades. Dur- 
ing this period, he traveled overseas nearly one hundred times 
to conduct seminars. 
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Spreading Iwama Aikido Worldwide 


Over the years, Saito established a wide network of instruc- 
tors outside of Japan who teach “Iwama-style aikido,” as his 
form of aikido became informally christened. Iwama aikido has 
become synonymous with training with a balanced emphasis 
on empty-handed techniques and weapons practice, in contrast 
with many schools which train only in free-hand techniques. 
In particular, the U.S.A., Italy, Germany, Denmark, Australia, 
England, Sweden, and Portugal have numerous practitioners 
of Saito 's methods. 

In 1989, Saito inaugurated a system for the certification of 
instructors of the aiki ken and jo. In this system, traditional 
handwritten transmission scrolls were awarded to those who 


traditions. Shortly thereafter, Saito began an Iwama 
grading system independent but in parallel to Aikikai 
Hombu Dojo rankings as he remained a member of 
that organization. 

Another effect of the popularity of Saito 's books and 
his extensive foreign travels was a constant stream 
of foreign aikidoka traveling to Japan to train and 
live in the Iwama Dojo. The live-in system afforded 
participants the opportunity to train intensively in 
aikido and learn the use of the aiki ken and jo. Over 
a period of more than 30 years, literally thousands 
of students journeyed from abroad to study under 
Saito. Often the foreign practitioners outnumbered 
their Japanese counterparts at the Iwama Dojo. 

Saito continued his six-day-a-week schedule con- 
ducting morning classes on the aiki ken and jo for 
live-in students and general practice in the evenings 
when he taught empty-handed techniques. On Sunday 



had demonstrated the requisite skills in the use of aiki weapons. 
Separate from the aikido belt grading system, the aim of the pro- 
gram was to preserve the founder's aiki ken and jo techniques, 
which are inseparable from the empty-handed techniques of 
aikido. These scrolls included the names and detailed descrip- 
tions of aikido weapon techniques and were patterned after the 
traditional scrolls awarded in the classical martial art 
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Cover of Volume 1 of Traditional 
Aikido published in 1974 
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Spreading Iwama Aikido Worldwide 


mornings, weather permitting, he led the general class outdoors, 
and provided instruction in aiki ken and jo. Also, he hosted 
numerous training retreats for Japanese university aikido clubs 
throughout the year at the Iwama Dojo, a practice which con- 
tinued from the days when the founder was still active. 

Saito continued his active teaching schedule including fre- 
quent trips abroad until a few months before his death in May 
2002. He began to groom his son Hitohiro to succeed him in the 
early 1990s. The younger Saito, himself very talented, shared 
instructional duties at the Iwama Dojo with his father and also 
started conducting overseas seminars on a regular basis. 

Shortly after Saito Sensei's passing, Doshu Moriteru Ueshiba 
instituted a number of changes in the operation of the Iwama 
Dojo and also assumed the role of dojocho. The net effect was 
to relieve the Saito family of responsibility for the dojo and the 
Aiki shrine. In 2003, Hitohiro Saito officially resigned from the 
Aikikai to pursue an independent path and follow in his father's 
footsteps. Hitohiro Saito continues the Iwama aikido legacy in- 
structing at his own private dojo in Iwama, conducting a live-in 
student course, and regularly traveling abroad to teach. 

In retrospect, Morihiro Saito 's success as a leading teacher of 
aikido lay in his unique approach to the art, his blend of tradi- 
tion and innovation. On the one hand, he was totally committed 
to preserving intact the technical tradition of the founder. At the 
same time, Saito displayed great creativity in organizing and 
classifying the hundreds of empty-handed and weapons tech- 
niques and their interrelationships. Furthermore, he devised 
numerous training methods and practices based on modern 
pedagogical principles to accelerate the learning process. 

In the aikido world today, there is an increasing tendency for 
practitioners to regard the art as primarily a “health system” 
and the effectiveness of aikido technique is little emphasized 
in many quarters. In this context, the power and precision of 
Morihiro Saito 's art stand out in great relief and, due to the 
efforts of his son and other dedicated teachers, aikido can still 
be regarded as a true martial art. 
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Basic techniques 


The importance of a solid understanding of basic techniques 
cannot be over -emphasized. Many aikido schools teach primar- 
ily “ki no nagare,” or ki flow techniques. In this kind of train- 
ing, techniques are executed from a moving start dispensing 
altogether with basic practice where you allow yourself to be 
grabbed firmly. This sort of prearranged practice is success- 
ful only when both partners cooperate fully. Problems occur, 
however, when students accustomed only to this kind of train- 
ing are confronted with a strong, non-cooperative opponent. 
Training in only ki no nagare leaves one totally unprepared for 
the power and ferocity of a real attack. The weak, undirected 
attacks characteristic of this kind of training are common in 
modern aikido, yet this way of training runs directly counter 
to the martial principles taught by the founder. 

Those who practice basic techniques, as opposed to focusing 
exclusively on ki no nagare, learn how to deal with progres- 
sively stronger attacks. In order to do this, you must be sure 
that when grabbing your training partner, you do so firmly and 
with real intent. If your partner is unable to move, then lessen 
the power of your attack until he or she is able to execute a 
proper technique. Always gage the intensity of your attack to 
the level of your partner. 

In basic training, all techniques begin from a hanmi, or pre- 
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Basic techniques 


paratory stance. Hanmi in aikido is a triangular stance with 
the front foot facing forward and the rear foot perpendicular to 
the front, facing sideways. The ability to shift position quickly 
while remaining stable and to turn your hips fully relies on 
a proper hanmi. The two most common stances are “gyaku 
hanmi” (reverse stance) and “ai hanmi” (matched stance). In 
gyaku hanmi you and your partner have the opposite foot for- 
ward, while in ai hanmi, you both have the same foot forward. 
This distinction is very important and, in most instances, your 
success in executing aikido techniques will depend on being in 
the proper hanmi. 

A widespread deficiency in today's training is the lack of 
practice of atemi, or strikes to vital points. Atemi are used to 
weaken or neutralize an opponent's attack to create a favorable 
situation in which to execute a technique. In many situations, 
it is virtually impossible to unbalance a strong opponent suf- 
ficiently to apply a technique without resorting to atemi. Those 
who state that the use of such diversionary strikes is too vio- 
lent or “un-aikido like” are ignorant of the founder's concept of 
aikido for he laid great stress on the need for such movements 
in training. Atemi are an essential part of basic and advanced 
techniques and should not be omitted from your practice. 

The founder always began practice sessions with “tai no 
henko” and “morotedori kokyuho” exercises. He ended each 
practice with “suwariwaza kokyuho” training. Tai no henko 
constitutes the basis of ura, or turning movements, and the 
two kokyuho, or “breathing” methods, teach correct breathing, 
proper body coordination, and how to extend ki powerfully. 

In aikido training we open our fingers to extend ki through 
the arms. Opening the fingers is a way to learn basic technique, 
a training method that will allow you to execute techniques 
without using any power. Opening your fingers when your 
wrist is suddenly grabbed makes your wrist thicker, and gives 
you an advantage. People learning self-defense are told to open 
their fingers when grabbed because the arm becomes difficult 
to hold. 

Ki is something that is acquired naturally through the cor- 
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Basic techniques 


rect practice of basics. If you worry too much about it you will 
find yourself unable to move. Ki will manifest itself naturally 
if you are training correctly. Once you have developed ki, it 
will flow freely through your hands even when your fingers are 
relaxed. 

The founder considered the techniques of ikkyo through 
sankyo to be preparatory movements for aikido. In ikkyo you 
train your body; in nikyo you bend your wrist inward to stimu- 
late and strengthen the joints; in sankyo you move your wrist 
outward in the opposite direction. Through practice of these 
techniques, you develop a body capable of defeating an enemy 
with a single blow. These basic techniques are your preparation, 
and training in aikido techniques begins from them. 

Another essential part of training in aikido basics is mastery 
of entering and turning movements. If you decide to advance, 
you must advance totally. If you decide to turn to the rear, you 
must do so completely. It is difficult to advance after you have 
parried a strike, unless you have a power advantage. Thus, 
turn whenever necessary, such as in a situation where you are 
unable to block. When attacked from the rear, you must turn. 
The practice of turning techniques is also necessary to learn 
how to move freely. 

Recently, the term Takemusu Aiki has been tossed about quite 
freely, but it seems that few people understand its meaning. 
Takemusu Aiki refers to a state where techniques spring forth 
endlessly as a result of the study of the principles of aikido. In 
aikido training — which includes empty-handed techniques, and 
the aiki ken and jo — it is important to make clear distinctions. 
These include the distinctions between ikkyo and nikyo, omote 
and ura, basics and ki no nagare techniques, progressive level 
training, the study of related techniques, and applied techniques 
(oyowaza). On a recent trip to Italy, I attempted to do as many 
techniques as I could. Concentrating on only basic techniques, 
ki no nagare, variations, and applied techniques, I managed 
to execute more than four hundred techniques. I am sure that 
number would have risen to more than six hundred had I 
included seated, hanmihandachi (attacker standing, defender 
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Basic techniques 


seated), and counter-techniques. 

No matter how splendidly people write about Takemusu 
Aikido, they must be capable of performing these wonderful 
techniques themselves if they are to be regarded as teachers. 
If you continue to practice assiduously according to the tradi- 
tional training method, you will reach the stage where you are 
able to perform an endless number of aikido techniques from 
basics to the most advanced. 
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O From gyaku hanmi, your partner grabs your 
left wrist. 

0 Move your fingers inward, bringing your left 
hand in front of your abdomen. 

©0 Twisting your hips inward, pivot to the rear 
with your right foot. Be sure to keep an upright 
posture and extend the fingertips of both hands 
parallel to your partner. 
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Commentary 

Daily practice begins with tai no henko. First 
open your fingers. The basis of ura movements 
is footwork. Bring the toes of your left foot to 
meet the toes of your partner’s right foot. Turn 
in a circular movement into a position along your 
partner’s side. When pivoting, open your fingers 
fully and extend your ki. Learn to keep your hips 
stable regardless of whether your partner pushes 
or pulls. At one time the founder executed tai no 
henko with a single hand, but in his later years 
he used both hands. Pivot around and bring the 
fingers of both hands to the same level. 
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Tai no henko 




cfe 

Founder demonstrating tai no 
henko, c. 1961. Like: Kazuo Chiba 
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O From gyaku hanmi, your partner grabs your 
left hand with both his hands. 

0 Lower your elbow and hips while extending ki 
through your arm. 

© Pivot in place, shifting to ai hanmi; look in the 
same direction as your partner. 

© Raise your hands upward, pulling your part- 
ner off balance and enter behind him with your 
left foot. 

0 Shift your weight to your left foot and extend 
your arms towards your partner’s head to execute 
the throw. Be sure that your eyes continue to look 
forward to avoid a possible kicking counter. 


rf-Oh 

Commentary 

When your partner stands in right hanmi and 
grabs your left hand, move your left foot to your 
partner’s right foot and turn your hips to change 
from left to right hanmi. Do this movement with the 
feeling of dropping your shoulder, elbows, and hips 
slightly. Turn to a position beside your partner, 
looking in the same direction. This is basic for all 
kokyuho exercises. The spacing, or maai, between 
you and your partner will be wrong if you look at 
him. If you face the same direction with the feeling 
of enveloping him, you will stay close to him and he 
will be unable to escape. If you look at your partner 
even slightly, his body will separate from you and 
there will be too much space between you. 
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Morotedori kokyuho 
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© While seated opposite your partner, he grabs 
both your wrists lightly from the side. 

© Raise your arms upward as if holding a sword, 
extending ki through your arms; then direct your 
fingers outward. 

©o Move your hips forward and to the left to 
unbalance your partner and move your right leg 
forward. 

0 Complete the movement keeping both hands ful- 
ly extended and move in to the side of his body with 
your right knee. Keep your hands extended slightly 
above his chest to keep him from sitting up. 
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Suwariwaza kokyuho 
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Technical photos from 
Budo, 1938 
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Still frames from 1952 film. Uke: Morihiro Saito 
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In the technical manual Budo, published by the 
founder in 1938, it is written that in shomenuchi 
ikkyo omote, the person throwing initiates the 
technique. “Advance one step with your right 
foot while striking your opponent’s face with 
your right tegatana...” (p. 11). 

As you grab your partner’s wrist, move your 
hands and feet in unison. Your technique will not 
be powerful if you move them separately. Invite 
your partner to block by attacking with your right 
hand. Move your left hand at the same time as 
your right hand and simultaneously advance with 
your right foot to break your partner’s balance. 
Your hands and feet must act together in order to 
be effective against a partner who resists. 

O-Sensei said: “After breaking your part- 
ner’s balance, step in with your left foot with 
the feeling of knocking your opponent over 
and draw your right foot up behind your left.” 
Your right foot should not stick out. O-Sensei 
said: “Make a strong thrusting movement with 
your left foot.” If your left step is too small you 
will tend to move your right foot forward. This 
goes against basic teachings and is a very com- 
mon mistake. As shown in the photo, push your 
partner’s forward hand down as you take a large 
step with your left foot and dig your leg into your 
partner’s side below the armpit. 

Again, as stated in Budo, “When pinning your 
opponent to the ground it is essential that his 
arm be at a right angle to his body” (p. 12). If 
you pin your partner’s arm diagonally forward in 
the direction of his head, your technique will be 
weak and can be easily countered. 
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“In shomenuchi ikkyo omote, the person 
throwing initiates the technique.” 
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O Initiate the movement by advancing with your 
right foot while vigorously extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face. 

0 Your partner blocks with his right hand to 
protect his face. Grab his right elbow firmly with 
your left hand and push his wrist down with your 
tegatana. 

©© Having unbalanced your partner by bring- 
ing his arm in front of your abdomen, take a large 
step diagonally forward with your left foot, mov- 
ing his arm forward and down. 

© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 
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Founder demonstrating ikkyo from Budo, 1938 
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Shomenuchi ikkyo omote 
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O From ai hanmi, initiate the movement by ex- 
tending your right tegatana into your partner’s 
face while advancing with your left foot. 

© Align the toes of your left foot with your part- 
ner’s toes in order to establish a proper distance. 
Grab his elbow firmly with your left hand and his 
wrist with your right hand. 

© Pivot your right foot to the rear while applying 
even pressure on his arm with both hands. 

O Pin his arm at a right angle to his body as in 
ikkyo omote. 
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Commentary 

Just as in tai no henko, step toe-to-toe with 
your partner and use your front foot as a pivot on 
which to turn out of the way. Move your hands 
and feet in unison. Twist your hips the instant 
you align the toes of your left foot with those of 
your partner’s right foot in order to break his 
balance. Bring him down with a feeling of circu- 
lar pushing and turning. O-Sensei said: “Don’t 
merely twist your partner’s arm.” 


Shomenuchi ikkyo ura 
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©0© As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi, to parry his strike. Ex- 
tend your left arm against his lower forearm to 
block his forward advance and simultaneously 
execute an atemi to his face with your right hand. 
Place your right hand on top of his left hand and 
grab his wrist. 

O Grab his elbow with your left hand and seize his 
wrist with your right hand as you bring his arm 
down in front of your abdomen. 
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Yokomenuchi ikkyo omote *+ 



The method of parrying a yokomenuchi attack 
is described in the section on yokomenuchi train- 
ing in Budo, “Invite your opponent’s yokomen 
strike with your ki. Advance with your right 
foot while striking the left side of your oppo- 
nent’s head with your right tegatana. Take a 
small step diagonally forward and to the left 
with your left foot while blocking his right hand 
with your left tegatana and strike his face with 
your right hand” (p. 16). Ikkyo, nikyo, sankyo, 
and yonkyo all begin in the same manner. 

When practicing yokomenuchi it is necessary 
to know how to deliver and parry yokomenuchi 
strikes. The strike does not come sweeping in 
from the side. Rather, raise your hand straight 
over your head and then strike the side of your 
partner’s head at a slightly oblique angle, as if us- 
ing a sword. In this case, you parry with your left 
hand and execute an atemi with your right hand. 
Parry and attack are simultaneous, i.e., right and 
left hands move together. 


Commentary 

For example, parry a right yokomenuchi attack 
with your left hand as you strike with your right 
hand. Then use your right hand to grab your 
partner’s right hand, always from the top, over 
your own left hand. Never move your arm below 
your own left hand. Some techniques are very dif- 
ficult if you try to grab your partner’s hand from 
below. You can manage to do iriminage and a few 
other techniques this way, but your partner will 
be able to escape if you try to execute nikyo or 
sankyo by bringing your hand underneath. 

You will sometimes find it impossible to grab 
the wrist from above if you parry it too close to 
the hand. Many people fail in the execution of this 
technique because they are careless in parrying 
the strike. They parry too close to the hand and 
attempt to grab the wrist from below. When doing 
ikkyo, nikyo, sankyo, yonkyo, iriminage, or any 
other technique, be sure to grab your partner’s 
wrist from above after parrying. 
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Yokomenuchi ikkyo omote 




0© Take a large step diagonally forward with 
your left foot, moving his arm forward and down. 
Q Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 
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At 1991 Tokyo seminar 
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o@® As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Ex- 
tend your left arm against his lower forearm to 
block his forward advance, and simultaneously 
execute an atemi to his face with your right hand. 
Align the toes of your left foot with the toes of his 
right foot. 

O Grab your partner’s right elbow with your left 
hand and his wrist with your right hand. 

© Place your left hand on his elbow and pivot 
swiftly to the right rear, applying even pressure 
on his arm with both hands. 

© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 

rf'fyh 

Commentary 

In ura techniques, parry the strike from the 
gyaku hanmi position. In this way, you will be 
able to execute a rapid and effective technique. 
If your partner is strong, do not parry his attack, 
but rather let it flow past you. You must use basic 
movements in order to control him well. You 
won’t be able to blend with your partner if you 
stray from the basic movement. You must adopt 
the proper distance and position with respect 
to your partner and practice correct basic tech- 
niques. If you do the technique rapidly, you will 
be able to sweep the power of a strong partner 
past you. Foot positioning is essential to the basic 
ura form. 
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Yokomenuchi ikkyo ura 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your left hand, open your fingers and step 
to the side with your left foot while simultane- 
ously executing an atemi to his face with your 
right hand. Change to right hanmi. 

© Place your right hand on top of your partner’s 
wrist and begin to twist your hips powerfully to 
the right. 

O Bring your left hand to his elbow and complete 
your pivot to unbalance him by bringing his arm 
in front of your abdomen. Enter diagonally to the 
left to take down your partner, 
e© Lower into a seated position and pin your 
partner’s arm at a right angle to his body. 


tW>h 

Commentary 

When your partner grabs your left hand with his 
right hand, open your fingertips and move your left 
hand and left foot together to the left. Draw your 
right foot into a right hanmi and simultaneously ex- 
ecute an atemi to your partner’s face. Use your atemi 
hand to grab his right hand from above and bring 
your left hand to his elbow, twisting your hips. 

As in ikkyo omote, thrust your left foot forward 
in a large motion to unbalance your partner for the 
pin. It is not necessary to apply nikyo pressure since 
the technique is ikkyo. Simply pin so that your part- 
ner cannot move. Instructors should clearly make 
this distinction between ikkyo and nikyo. 
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o© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
seizes your left hand, step to the left while 
executing an atemi to your partner’s face in the 
same manner as for katatedori ikkyo omote. The 
technique up to this point is the same as for 
katatedori ikkyo omote. 

©O Grab your partner’s tegatana with your right 
hand and twist your hips inward. Step in with your 
left foot and align your toes with your partner’s. 
Then pivot to the right rear to unbalance him. 

© Pin with your partner’s arm at a right angle to 
his body. 


Katatedori ikkyo ura 
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©© When your partner grabs both of your hands 
from right hanmi, step powerfully to the left and 
free your right hand by moving your elbow in- 
ward, thus breaking his grip. Change to right 
hanmi and grab his right hand with your right 
hand (not shown). 

© Begin to twist your hips powerfully to the right 
and bring your left hand to your partner’s elbow. 
0 Unbalance your partner by bringing his elbow 
to a position in front of your abdomen. 

©® Enter diagonally to the left and settle into a 
seated position, pinning your partner’s arm at a 
right angle to his body. 


frW>h 

Commentary 

When executing omote, or entering techniques 
from ryotedori, begin from ai hanmi with you and 
your partner in the same stance with the same foot 
forward. Ura, or turning movements, begin from 
gyaku hanmi, with both of you in a stance with 
your opposite foot forward. Both omote and ura are 
identical at this stage when you are breaking his 
balance. After that, advance for omote or step toe- 
to-toe with your partner and pivot for the ura tech- 
nique. Be sure to first unbalance your partner. 

You must use an escape to free one of your hands 
in order to do the technique. One way to free your 
hand naturally is to open your fingers and turn your 
body strongly inward to unbalance your partner. 
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Ryotedori ikkyo omote 
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©0 From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your right arm with both hands, extend ki 
through your arm and lower your hips and elbow 
simultaneously, bringing your arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

© Twist your hips inward towards your partner, 
seizing his right wrist with your right hand, and 
place your left hand on his elbow. 

© Unbalance your partner by bringing his elbow 
to a position in front of your abdomen. 

© Take a large step diagonally forward with your 
left foot, moving his arm forward and down. 

© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 


tW>h 

Commentary 

This is the basic practice of kokyuho. When 
your partner is in left hanmi and grabs your right 
hand, drop your shoulders, elbows, and hips and 
turn around to your partner’s side. At this point, 
twist your hips to change from right to left hanmi 
and execute either an omote or ura movement. 
For omote, bring your hands up from below and 
around in a large circle as you turn your hips 
and bring your partner’s arm down in front of 
your abdomen. For ura, align your toes with your 
partner’s toes and pivot to the rear. 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs the cuff of your training gi, step off the line 
of attack to the left while executing an atemi to 
your partner’s face. 

©o Grab his right hand with your right hand 
and twist your hips towards your partner. Twist 
your left tegatana inward to break his grip, taking 
care to keep your elbow as low as possible. 

© Unbalance your partner by bringing his arm 
down in front of your abdomen. 



So 


#-r>h 

Commentary 

Turn your hips strongly to unbalance your 
partner. Your hips will float up if your rear heel 
is raised. However, your heel will not rise too far 
if you turn your hips powerfully. Also be sure to 
lower your hips when pinning. Keeping your hips 
low is important for all aikido techniques. 
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Sodeguchidori ikkyo omote * 
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00 Take a large step diagonally forward with 
your left foot, moving his arm forward and down. 
© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 
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Sodeguchidori ikkyo omote 



“Pin his arm at a right angle to his body.” 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs the sleeve of your training gi at the elbow, 
step off the line of attack to the left while execut- 
ing an atemi. 

© Grab his right hand with your right hand 
and twist your hips towards your partner. This 
will cause him to release his grip. Place your left 
tegatana against your partner’s elbow and twist 
your hips, taking care to keep your elbow low. 

O Unbalance your partner by bringing his arm 
in front of your abdomen. Take a large step 
diagonally forward with your left foot, moving his 
arm forward and down, 
e© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 



Delink 
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tW>h 

Commentary 

In sodedori, since you are not able to grab 
your partner’s hand, place your tegatana against 
his elbow and twist your hips fully. Then grab 
his hand. 
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Sodedori ikkyo omote 
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©0 From ai hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your chest, step well off the line of attack to the 
left. 

© Grab his right hand with your right hand from 
above, holding his hand against your chest. 

© Leaving your partner’s hand on your chest, 
twist your hips powerfully with your tegatana 
against his elbow, causing him to release his grip. 
Then grab his elbow. 

© Unbalance him by bringing his arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

© Take a large step diagonally forward with your 
left foot, moving his arm forward and down. 

Q Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 



^tntt^t^<&^tat(uiS)o 


*V>h 

Commentary 

Be sure to put sufficient power into your 
little finger and thumb. Use the power of your 
chest, hand, hips, and tegatana all at the same 
time. Turn your hips to unbalance your part- 
ner. Then take a large step forward to execute 
the ikkyo pin. 
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Munadori (katate) ikkyo omote 
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©0 From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your shoulder, step well off the line of attack to 
the left and execute an atemi to his face with your 
right hand. 

©o Grab his right hand with your right hand 
from above, holding his hand against your shoul- 
der. Twist your hips powerfully towards your 
partner, leaving his hand against your chest. 
Bring your left hand against his elbow, causing 
him to release his grip. 

© Unbalance him by bringing his arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

© Take a large step diagonally forward with your 
left foot, moving his arm forward and down. 

© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 

Commentary 

Draw your shoulder to the outside to break your 
partner’s balance, and then thrust it forward. 

The proper katadori grip for the partner in the 
attacking role involves holding the shoulder in 
such a way that the person grabbed cannot move. 
You will be able to block your partner’s movement 
if you grab at the outside of his shoulder. 

Make full use of your shoulder. The power of the 
shoulder comes from the hips. 0- Sensei said: “The 
movement of your hips is controlled by your 
feet, and the movement of your head is con- 
trolled by your hands.” You must have your feet 
in a hanmi position in order to be able to turn. 
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Kata dor i ikkyo omote 
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o© From ai hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your right hand, step to the left and extend ki 
through both arms. 

© Pivot toward your partner, grabbing his right 
wrist with your right hand, and place your left 
hand against his elbow. 

© Unbalance him by bringing his arm down in 
front of your abdomen. 

© Take a large step diagonally forward with your 
left foot, moving his arm forward and down. 

© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 



tW>h 

Commentary 




There are times when your partner will grab 
cross-handed from a difficult angle, for example, 
from above or below. However, for basic practice, 
it is best for your partner to grab hold from the 
side so as to allow you to move. Unbalance your 
partner by shifting well off to the right. Describe 
a large circle with your hand and twist your hips 
inward toward your partner, taking care to keep 
your right elbow down. 
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Kosadori ikkyo omote 
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o© When your partner grabs both your hands 
from behind, lower your hips and extend your 
hands in front of your abdomen. 

© Twist your hips inward and step slightly to 
the left, extending your arms outward over your 
head. 

© Keeping your left hand fully extended, place 
your right hand against his elbow and lower his 
arm. 

©0 Move your arm in a circular motion from 
below and grab his wrist with your left hand to 
assume an ikkyo position. 

0© Take a large step diagonally forward with 
your right foot, moving his arm forward and 
down. Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 
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Ushiro ryotedori ikkyo omote + 



Use the basic kokyuho movement for ushiro, 
or rear techniques. First, adopting a hanmi posi- 
tion, draw your hips to the rear while opening 
your fingers in front of you. Then turn your palms 
slightly forward. From there, raise your hands 
and draw them all the way down again before 
your grab your partner’s arm. Don’t grab your 
partner’s arm when it is still in a high position 
because it will be difficult to do so. Unbalance 
your partner fully to execute the technique. 

There are three types of ushiro ryotedori 
kokyuho movements: when your hands are 
grabbed at both sides of your hips, when your 


Commentary 

hands are pulled to the rear, and when your 
hands are pinned together at the rear. 

If you face forward when taking your partner’s 
hand in a sankyo grip from an ushiro ryote attack, 
you will be pulled down and backwards. Be sure 
to turn your body at an angle to your partner. In 
the prearranged practice of basics, when you are 
grabbed from behind, you may look backward to 
evaluate the situation. 

In ki no nagare practice, the partner attacking 
enters to the rear from the front. In such practice 
you must never look at your partner. 
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Ushiro ryotedori ikkyo omote 
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“Lower your hips and extend your 
hands in front of your abdomen.” 
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00 When your partner grabs your collar from 
behind, step to the right rear with your right foot, 
raising both arms above your head to protect 
your face. 

© Take a large step to the rear with your left foot 
and bend forward from the waist to unbalance your 
partner. At the same time, execute an atemi to his 
face and then return to an upright position. 

O© Grab his wrist with your right hand and take 
him down into an ikkyo position with his arm in 
front of your abdomen (note change in photo angle). 
Take a large step diagonally forward with your left 
foot, moving his arm forward and down. 

© Pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 



mm c fetl 1938^ 

From Budo, 1938. Like: Gozo Shioda 
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Ushiro eridori ikkyo omote 
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o© When your partner grabs your collar from 
behind, step to the right rear with your right foot, 
raising both arms above your head to protect 
your face. 

© Take a large step to the rear with your left foot, 
bending forward from the waist to unbalance 
your partner. At the same time execute an atemi 
to his face and return to an upright position. 

© Grab his wrist with your right hand and take 
him down into an ikkyo position with his arm in 
front of your abdomen. 

©0 Pivot your right foot to the rear while apply- 
ing even pressure on his arm with both hands 
and pin his arm at a right angle to his body. 



Roof of Iwama Dojo with "Aikido” carved in wood on fan 
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Ushiro eridori ikkyo ura 
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O Initiate the technique by advancing with your 
right foot while extending your right tegatana into 
your partner’s face. 

© Grab his elbow firmly with your left hand, 
©o Strike your partner’s arm down in a circular 
motion with your right hand, grabbing his wrist 
from below to end in a nikyo lock. 
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Shomenuchi nikyo omote r+ 





Tightly grip your partner’s elbow and cut all 
the way down. Proceed as described in Budo : 

“Turn your body in a large motion and with 
your right hand cut down the blocking hand of 
your opponent. Slide your right palm down to 
your opponent’s right wrist and, while wrap- 
ping your thumb around underneath to grip 
his wrist, take his right wrist in a reverse 
grab...” (p. 14). 

In ikkyo, the wrist is simply held, while in nikyo 


Commentary 

the grip is taken one step further and strong pres- 
sure is applied. This is the only distinction between 
the omote versions of ikkyo and nikyo. 

Use your left arm to pin your partner’s right 
arm firmly so that he cannot escape. 0- Sensei 
said: “Pin with the feeling of crushing green 
bamboo.” Grab your own chest to apply the pin 
tightly. Bring your abdomen over your partner’s 
head to achieve the proper angle. 0-Sensei said: 
“Move your elbow over your opponent’s head.” 
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©© Having unbalanced your partner, step in 
diagonally with your left foot, moving his arm for- 
ward and down. 

© Lower into a seated posture, insuring that your 
partner’s shoulder is pinned to the mat. 

© Immobilize his arm against your body. 
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Shomenuchi nikyo omote 



“Lower into a seated posture, insuring 
that your partner is pinned to the mat.” 
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©0 Initiate the movement by extending your right 
tegatana towards your partner’s face while advanc- 
ing with your left foot. Align the toes of your left foot 
with his right foot to achieve the proper distance 
and grab his wrist firmly with your left hand. 

© Bring your partner’s hand down in a circular mo- 
tion while pivoting to the rear and grab his hand 
from below with your right hand to take nikyo. 

© Immobilize your partner’s arm against your chest 
and apply nikyo by leaning your body in to him. 

© Apply pressure against his elbow with your left 
tegatana as you lower into a seated posture. 

© Grab your right lapel with your left hand to se- 
cure your partner’s arm. Extend your right palm 
up along his back. Keep your partner’s arm firmly 
against your chest while setting up the nikyo pin. 
Feel as if you are leaning forward with your abdo- 
men toward his head to apply the nikyo pin. 


#-r>h 

Commentary 

In the basic nikyo ura technique, step toe-to-toe 
with your partner and pivot around as you change 
to gyaku hanmi. O-Sensei said: “Grab your op- 
ponent’s wrist firmly with your left hand and 
cut his wrist all the way down with your right 
tegatana.” It is easy to grab hold of the wrist once 
you have cut it all the way down. Never grab your 
partner’s wrist in the upper position. Initiate the pin 
using a wrapping motion, as if entwining his hand. 
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Shomenuchi nikyo ura 
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O©0 As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Extend 
your left arm against his lower forearm to block 
his forward advance, and simultaneously execute 
an atemi to his face with your right hand. Control 
his elbow with your left hand and bring your right 
hand on top of his left hand to seize his wrist. 
O© While grabbing your partner’s elbow with your 
left hand, lower his right hand in a circular motion 
and apply a nikyo lock with your right hand. 

© Having unbalanced your partner, step in diag- 
onally with your left foot, moving his arm forward 
and down. 

e© Lower into a seated posture, insuring that 
your partner’s shoulder is pinned to the mat. Im- 
mobilize his arm against your body. 
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Yokomenuchi nikyo omote 
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O© As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Extend 
your left arm against his lower forearm to block 
his forward advance, and simultaneously execute 
an ate mi to his face with your right hand. 

© Align the toes of your left foot with his right 
toes. 

© Grab your partner’s right wrist with your left 
hand and strike his hand down circularly as you 
pivot to the rear. 

© As you complete your pivot, bring his hand to 
your chest. Apply a nikyo lock to your partner’s 
wrist. With his hand immobilized against your 
chest, apply the nikyo pressure by leaning for- 
ward with your entire body. 

© Apply pressure against his elbow with your left 
tegatana as you lower into a seated posture. 

© Grab your right lapel with your left hand to se- 
cure your partner’s arm. Extend your right palm 
up along his back. Keep your partner’s arm firmly 
against your chest while setting up the nikyo pin. 
Feel as if you are leaning forward with your abdo- 
men toward his head to apply the pin. 
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Yokomenuchi nikyo ura 
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O©© When your partner grabs both your hands 
from right hanmi, step powerfully to the left and 
release your right hand by moving your elbow 
inwards, breaking the grip. Grab his right hand 
with your right hand and his left elbow with your 
left hand. Begin twisting your hips powerfully to 
the right. 

© Bring your partner’s arm down in front of your 
abdomen while applying strong nikyo pressure to 
his wrist. 

© Having unbalanced your partner, take a large 
step diagonally forward with your left foot, plac- 
ing your left hip against his side. 

© Pin his shoulder to the mat as you change into 
the nikyo pinning position. 

© Apply the nikyo pin with your entire body by 
inclining forward. 



tW'sh 

Commentary 




There are many similar variations from dif- 
ferent attacks such as munadori, katadori, 
katatedori, and ryokatadori where it is necessary 
to free your hands from your partner’s grab. 
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O When your partner grabs both your hands 
from right hanmi, step powerfully to the left and 
release your right hand by moving your elbow 
inward, breaking his grip. 

©0 Grab his right hand with your right hand 
and take your partner’s wrist from below in a 
nikyo lock. 

O Change to gyaku hanmi and immobilize his 
hand against your chest. Apply nikyo pressure by 
inclining your body forward. Proceed to a nikyo 
pin (not shown). 



ts'f'yh 

Commentary 


When aPPtying *e nikyo pressure with your 
left hand, be sure it is positioned below your part- 
ner’s left wrist. 
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Ryotedori nikyo omote (2) 
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“Apply nikyo pressure by inclining your body forward.” 
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Ryotedori nikyo ura 



o© When your partner grabs both your hands 
from right hanmi, step powerfully to the left and 
release your right hand by moving your elbow 
inward and grab his right arm with your right 
hand. 

©o Grab his wrist from the outside with your 
left hand. Align your toes with your partner’s toes 
and change to gyaku hanmi, bringing his wrist to 
your chest. 

© Apply nikyo pressure by inclining your body 
forward. Proceed to a nikyo pin (not shown). 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your right arm with both hands, extend ki 
through your arm and lower your hips and elbow 
simultaneously, bringing your arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

©o Twist your hips inwards towards your part- 
ner, changing from left to right hanmi. Place your 
left hand on top of his right hand to immobilize 
it. Bring your right tegatana over his wrist in a 
circular motion to apply nikyo pressure. 

© Roll your right hand over his forearm and 
bring it down towards your center to apply nikyo 
pressure. 

©o Lower into a seated posture, insuring that 
your partner’s shoulder is pinned to the mat. Im- 
mobilize his arm against your body. 


§ • 3 kJI I^SEH 
SBBiWIteT 1935 ^ 
Prewar version of nikyo from 
Noma Dojo photo series. 
Uke: Shigemi Yonekawa. 
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Morotedori nikyo omote +■ 
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Commentary 
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For omote techniques, advance and pin; for 
ura techniques, pivot and pin. As you move 
towards your partner, proceed with the feeling of 
tightening down on your partner’s fingertips with 
your left hand in order to make the angle of nikyo 
effective. When your partner’s elbow raises, grab 
his wrist. Lower your elbow and cut your part- 
ner’s wrist downward. 0- Sensei said: “Thrust 
inward towards your opponent’s armpit and 
then draw him into you.” Apply nikyo pressure 
firmly to prevent his arm from escaping. 
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Morotedori nikyo omote 
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“Immobilize his arm against your body.” 
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O© From ai hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your chest, step well off the line of attack to the 
left. 

© Grab his right hand with your right hand from 
above, holding his hand against your chest. 

©© Bring your left hand to his wrist from below 
and change to gyaku hanmi. Apply a nikyo lock 
to his wrist. 



Commentary 


MffiD ktlS^ HKD 


It is possible to execute an omote technique 
even if your partner’s hand continues to grab 
your chest. However, you must remove his hand 
in order to execute the ura technique. 

Use both hands to turn the arm over. In other 
words, when taking the nikyo position, the right 
hand grabs your partner’s wrist from above and 
the left hand grabs from below. Using both hands 
and twisting your hips, switch the position of your 
feet, that is, change to gyaku hanmi. Then, apply 
the technique using the power of your chest. 

In katadori techniques, use the power of your 
shoulder; for munadori techniques, use the power 
of your chest. Point your little finger toward the 
bridge of your partner’s nose to make the tech- 
nique more effective. 
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Munadori (katate) nikyo omote +■ 
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© Apply nikyo pressure by leaning forward to- 
ward your partner. 

O Apply pressure against his elbow with your left 
tegatana as you lower into a seated posture. 

© Grab your right lapel with your left hand to se- 
cure your partner’s arm. Extend your right hand 
palm up across his back. Keep your partner’s arm 
firmly against your chest while setting up the 
nikyo pin. Feel as if you are leaning forward with 
your abdomen toward his head to apply the pin. 






Munadori (katate) nikyo omote 



“Change to gyaku hanmi and apply 
a nikyo lock to his wrist.” 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your shoulder, step well off the line of attack to 
the left and execute an atemi to his face with your 
right hand. 

© Grab his right hand with your right hand from 
above, holding it against your shoulder. Grab his 
wrist from below with your left hand. 

© Change to gyaku hanmi and apply a nikyo lock 
to his wrist. 

© Apply nikyo pressure by inclining your body 
toward your partner. Proceed with the nikyo pin 
(not shown). 



ts'f'yh 

Commentary 


tl'fcMR LX%}tS'Q%>o !t is important to utilize fully the power of your 

shoulder when executing this technique. 
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Katadori nikyo omote 
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O© From ai hanmi, step off the line of attack 
while placing your left hand on top of his hand to 
prevent your partner from releasing his grip. 

©o Twist your hips inward, bringing your right 
tegatana over top of his wrist. 

0© Cut down toward your partner’s armpit and 
then draw him toward you to apply the nikyo 
pressure. 

Q Lower into a seated position, maintaining the 
grip of your right hand. 

© Grab your right lapel with your left hand to 
secure your partner’s arm. Extend your right 
hand palm up across his back. Keep your 
partner’s arm firmly against your chest while 
setting up the nikyo pin. 

© Feel as if you are leaning forward with your ab- 
domen toward his head to apply the nikyo pin. 





tw>h 

Commentary 

This technique is done in the same manner as 
morotedori nikyo. 
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Kosadori nikyo omote +■ 
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Kosadori nikyo omote 



“Feel as if you are leaning forward with 
your abdomen to apply the nikyo pin.” 
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O© From ai hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your chest with his right hand, step to the left 
while executing an atemi to his face with your 
right hand. 

©o Place your right hand on top of his hand, 
immobilizing it against your chest, while bringing 
your left hand to his wrist from above. 

© Change your hanmi, stepping to the rear with 
your right foot and lean forward towards your 
partner to apply nikyo. Proceed to a nikyo pin 
(not shown). 



Commentary 




In the nikyo techniques presented thus far, 
your partner’s elbow has been bent and the lock 
applied after first turning your partner’s wrist 
over. However, in this application the lock is ap- 
plied right from the beginning. In the basic ver- 
sion, after turning your partner’s wrist over, his 
elbow will begin to rise and this movement is 
used to bend the joint to the proper angle to apply 
the nikyo lock. For this nikyo, immobilize your 
partner’s hand against your chest with your right 
hand and immediately apply the nikyo lock by 
twisting your hips without letting his elbow rise. 



Munadori nikyo henka (1) 
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o© When your partner grabs your chest with 
his left hand, bring your left hand on top of his 
hand to immobilize it against your chest. Grab 
his wrist from below to take a nikyo lock. 

©O Apply nikyo pressure by leaning your torso 
forward and drawing your partner into you. Keep 
your feet spread apart, perpendicular to your 
partner. 


tW>h 

Commentary 

In the prewar period, as can be seen in the 
photo at left, the founder placed his right foot for- 
ward and on top of the opponent’s foot. During the 
Iwama period, O-Sensei abandoned this method 
and placed his left foot forward. This position gives 
you a more stable posture and you cannot easily 
be pulled off balance by your partner. 




Munadori nikyo henka (2) 




1986 ^ m.p 

Saito Sensei demonstrating prewar and modern forms of 
nikyo at 2nd Aikido Friendship Demonstration, Tokyo 1986. 
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O© From ai hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your chest with his left hand, step to the right 
with your right foot while executing an atemi to 
his face with your left hand and grab your lower 
lapel with your right hand. 

© Bring your left hand on top of his hand to grab 
your lapel above your right hand. 

©0 Release your right hand from your lapel and 
use it to grab your partner’s forearm. 

© Twist your hips to the left to apply nikyo pres- 
sure to down your partner. 



Commentary 
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For this variation of nikyo, grab your own lapel 
with your right hand below his arm and take his 
wrist with your left hand so that he cannot free 
his hand. Break your partner’s balance moving 
his body to the left by twisting your hips to apply 
nikyo pressure. 
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Munadori nikyo henka (3) 
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o© From ai hanmi, when your partner pushes 
against your chest, place your right hand on top 
of his hand to immobilize it against your chest. 
Grab his wrist with your left hand. 

©O Change your hanmi by stepping to the rear 
with your right foot and apply nikyo pressure. 


#-r>h 

Commentary 

When y° ur Partner puts his hand on your 
chest and attempts to push, grab his pushing 
hand in place from above and grip your partner’s 
wrist with your left hand. Twist your hips to apply 
nikyo pressure, making sure your partner’s elbow 
does not rise. It is important to prevent your part- 
ner’s elbow from rising. 
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Munadori nikyo henka (4) 
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©0 When your partner pushes against your 
chest, execute an atemi to his right side with your 
left hand and grab his hand with your right hand, 
immobilizing it against your chest. 

© Place your left hand slightly above his elbow 
and move his wrist towards his face, causing his 
arm to bend. 

© Push his elbow inward to unbalance him. 
Proceed to a nikyo pin (not shown). 



mw ) d934^ N 
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Illustration of munadori attack appearing in 
1934 technical manual titled Budo Renshu 
published by Morihei in 1934. Drawn by 
Takako Kunigoshi. 
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Munadori nikyo henka (5) 
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©0 From ai hanmi, when your partner pushes 
against your chest, immobilize his hand with 
your right hand. 

©O Bring your left hand palm up from below to 
apply nikyo pressure on his forearm and bend 
forward from the waist to complete the technique. 
Proceed to a nikyo pin (not shown). 



1935^ 

Founder at age 51 executing nikyo. Noma Dojo, 1935. Uke: Shigemi Yonekawa 
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Munadori nikyo henka (6) 
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O© When your partner grabs your chest from 
right hanmi and stiffens his arm, change to left 
hanmi and grab his wrist with your right hand, 
immobilizing it against your chest. Place your left 
hand onto his arm from above to apply a nikyo 
lock. 

0© Bend forward from the waist to apply nikyo 
pressure. At this point, execute an atemi to his 
face with your backhand fist. Proceed to a nikyo 
pin (not shown). 



"Kamidana” or miniature shrine display in the Iwama Dojo, 1979 
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Munadori nikyo henka (7) 
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O When your partner grabs your chest from right 
hanmi, hold his hand in place with your right 
hand. 

©0 Lower your right elbow against your side 
to apply nikyo pressure and incline your body 
forward to unbalance your partner. Proceed to a 
nikyo pin (not shown) . 


Commentary 

Grab your partner’s hand and use your chest 
to push his wrist down. This will cause your 
partner’s elbow to drop. Be sure to apply the 
pressure from an angle that prevents his elbow 
from rising again. If you are too far away, your 
partner’s elbow will rise, so turn the wrist over to 
prevent this from happening. 




Munadori nikyo henka (8) 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your left hand with his right hand, step to the left 
and execute an atemi to his face with your right 
hand. 

© Grab his wrist with your left hand and seize 
the back of his hand with your right hand to 
apply a nikyo lock. 

©0© As you twist your hips to the left, move his 
arm back towards his face on a horizontal plane 
to apply nikyo pressure. Proceed to a nikyo pin 
(not shown). 





Commentary 

When your partner grabs your left hand with 
his right hand, turn his wrist over fully and make 
an angle so that his little finger is pointing in the 
direction of his nose. Roll your left arm around to 
seize his wrist and bring your right thumb to the 
base of your partner’s wrist. Bend his arm and 
lower your hips. 


sg y 
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Katatedori nikyo henka (1) 
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o© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your left hand with his right hand, step to the 
left, executing an atemi to his face with your right 
hand. 

© Grab his fingers with your right hand and 
place your left tegatana on top of his wrist. 

© Extend your fingertips towards your partner’s 
armpit to apply nikyo pressure. Proceed to a 
nikyo pin (not shown). 



§:*ji \mm mmm 1935 ^ 

Founder applying seated nikyo pin. 

Uke: Shigemi Yonekawa. Noma Dojo, 1935. 
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Katatedori nikyo henka (2) 
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©@ From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your left hand with his right hand, move your left 
hand circularly to the outside and fold your left 
hand on top of his hand, bringing it against your 
chest. 

© Place your right hand on his wrist, locking him 
into the position shown. 

© Bring your left elbow over his forearm. 

© Apply nikyo pressure by leaning forward in 
place. 
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Katatedori nikyo henka (3) 
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o© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your left sleeve at the elbow, execute an atemi to 
his face with your right hand. Grab his wrist from 
above with your right hand. 

©O Bring your left elbow over and down on his 
arm to apply nikyo pressure. 

0 Execute an atemi to his face with the back of 
your fist. Proceed to a nikyo pin (not shown). 
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Sodedori nikyo henka 
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O Initiate the movement by advancing with your 
right foot while vigorously extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face. 

© Your partner blocks with his right hand to 
protect his face. Grab his right elbow firmly with 
your left hand and push his wrist down with your 
tegatana. Ikkyo through yonkyo are all the same 
up to this point. 

©© Having unbalanced your partner, take a 
large step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
moving his arm forward and down. 

© Aligning your body with your partner, draw your 
left hand down to grab his tegatana. Immobilize his 
hand against your chest and apply sankyo. Note: 
the position of your right hand remains unchanged 
so you can take sankyo with your left hand. 



0J 
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Shomenuchi sankyo omote (1) + 



Your technique will be countered if you try to 
move in with your left foot without having taken 
your partner’s balance prior to applying the sankyo 
lock. After he is sufficiently off balance, step 
forward with your left foot and stand against your 
partner’s side. Pin his hand against your chest. 
O-Sensei said: “Stand next to your opponent 


Commentary 

[when applying sankyo] and pivot around in 
front of him as you deliver an atemi. Pull him 
down diagonally to his right front to pin.” 

Execute the sankyo pin by securing the portion 
of your partner’s hand that you were holding in 
the sankyo lock. Switch your grip on his tegatana 
to your right hand and apply the pin. 
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©o© Release your right hand and execute an 
atemi to your partner’s face while stepping in 
circularly with your right foot. 

©© Place your right hand on his elbow and bring 
him down diagonally to the right while stepping 
to the rear with your right foot. 

© Change your left hand grip on his hand to a 
right hand grip. Extend your left hand towards 
his head while pressing your abdomen forward to 
execute the sankyo pin. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo omote (1) 
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© Initiate the movement by advancing with your 
right foot while vigorously extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face. 

©© Your partner blocks with his right hand to 
protect his face. Grab his right elbow firmly with 
your left hand. Bring your right hand down in 
a circular motion and then take your partner’s 
tegatana in a sankyo lock. Note that the interme- 
diate ikkyo position is omitted in this application 
of sankyo omote. 

O0 Slide your left hand down and grab the base 
of your partner’s tegatana. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo omote (2) + 
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©0 Release your right hand and execute an 
atemi to your partner’s face while stepping in 
circularly with your right foot. 

©© Place your right hand on his elbow and 
bring him down while stepping to the rear with 
your right foot. 

© Extend your left hand towards his head while 
pressing your abdomen forward to execute the 
sankyo pin. 







1967^ ^ 1 si--& 

Founder instructing a class at Aikikai, 1967. Courtesy of Walther von Krenner 
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© Initiate the movement by extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face while advancing 
with your left foot. 

© Align your toes with his foot in order to achieve 
a proper distance. Grab his elbow with your left 
hand and his wrist with your right hand. 

© Pivot your right foot to the rear while applying 
even pressure on his arm with both hands. 

© Bring your left hand down along his arm and 
grab his tegatana from below. Hold his tegatana 
with your right hand to secure a sankyo lock, 
keeping his hand immobilized against your 
chest. 

© While twisting your hips to the left, raise his 
hand, and apply sankyo pressure. Then draw 
your hands down to unbalance your partner. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo ura (1) +■ 



Apply sankyo pressure on your partner’s hand 
in a twisting, rising motion, but do not step forward 
with your right foot. If you swing your right foot out 
the technique ceases to be sankyo ura. 0- Sensei 
said: “In ura movements, always pivot around; 
in omote techniques, always advance.” 

When executing sankyo ura, after pivoting to 
the rear with your right foot, you should not step 
forward with it a second time. After securing the 
sankyo lock, begin to bring your partner to the 
mat by drawing back the foot that is nearest to 
him, in this case, the left foot. Pull your partner 


Commentary 

down as you draw your inside foot back. 

In sankyo omote, there are two methods of 
immobilizing your partner’s hand. In the first, 
you proceed to the sankyo lock from the ikkyo 
position. In the second variation, you bypass the 
ikkyo position and grab your partner’s tegatana 
directly. You then apply sankyo by twisting 
and raising his tegatana. You must be able to 
execute both of these variations. For example, 
in morotedori sankyo you must first assume the 
ikkyo position in order to be able to apply the 
sankyo lock. 
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©0 Place your right hand on his elbow and 
bring him down while stepping to the rear, first 
with your left foot and then with your right. 

© Extend your left hand towards his head while 
pressing your abdomen forward to execute the 
sankyo pin. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo ura (1) 



“Bring your left hand down along his 
arm and grab his tegatana from below.” 
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© Initiate the movement by extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face while advancing 
with your left foot. 

© Align your toes with his foot in order to achieve a 
proper distance and pivot to the rear. Grab his elbow 
firmly with your left hand. 

© Immediately grab your partner’s right tegatana 
with your right hand. 

© Bring your left hand down along his arm and grab 
his tegatana from below. Hold his tegatana with your 
right hand to secure a sankyo lock, immobilizing his 
hand against your chest. 

0 While twisting your hips to the left, raise your 
partner’s hand to apply sankyo pressure. Bring your 
hands down, unbalancing him. 

00 Place your right hand on his elbow and bring 
him down while stepping to the rear, first with your 
left foot and then with your right. 

© Extend your left hand towards his head while press- 
ing your abdomen forward to execute the sankyo pin. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo ura (2) 
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O© As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Extend 
your left arm against his lower forearm to block 
his forward advance, and simultaneously execute 
an ate mi to his face with your right hand. 

©o Control his elbow with your left hand and 
grab his wrist with your right hand as you bring 
his arm down in front of your abdomen. 

©0 Aligning your body with your partner’s, 
draw your left hand down to take his tegatana, 
immobilizing his hand against your chest. Apply 
the sankyo lock with your left hand. 
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© Release your right hand and execute an atemi 
to your partner’s face while stepping in circularly 
with your right foot. 

©@ Place your right hand on his elbow and bring 
him down diagonally to the right while stepping 
to the rear with your right foot. 

© Extend your left hand towards his head while 
pressing your abdomen forward to execute the 
sankyo pin. 
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Yokomenuchi sankyo omote 
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“Step diagonally forward with your left foot 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike.” 
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©0 As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Extend 
your left arm against his lower forearm to block 
his forward advance, and simultaneously execute 
an ate mi to his face with your right hand. 

© Align the toes of your left foot with his foot and 
place your right hand on top of his left hand. 

© Grab his elbow with your left hand and his 
wrist with your right hand. 

© Pivot to the right rear, applying even pressure 
on his arm with both hands. 
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Yokomenuchi sankyo ura * 
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© Bring your left hand down along his arm and 
grab his tegatana from below. Hold his tegatana 
with your right hand to secure a sankyo lock, im- 
mobilizing his hand against your chest. 

© While twisting your hips to the left, raise his 
hand to apply sankyo pressure. Bring your hands 
down to unbalance your partner. Be careful not 
to step forward with your right foot. 

© Bring your partner down while stepping to the 
rear, first with your left foot and then with your 
right. 

© Extend your left hand towards his head while 
pressing your abdomen forward to execute the 
sankyo pin. 
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Saito Sensei referring to the Founder’s 1938 training manual Budo 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your left hand, step to the side with your 
left foot while simultaneously executing an atemi 
to his face. 

© Grab his right hand with your right hand. 
Place your right hand on top of his wrist and twist 
your hips powerfully to the right. 

O Bring your left hand to his elbow and complete 
your pivot to unbalance him by bringing his arm 
in front of your abdomen. 

©© Align your body with your partner’s. Grab 
his tegatana with your left hand and his fingers 
with your right hand. Apply a sankyo lock, im- 
mobilizing his hand against your chest. 
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Katatedori sankyo omote r+ 
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oo© Release your right hand and execute an 
atemi to your partner’s face while stepping in cir- 
cularly with your right foot. 

© Proceed to a sankyo pin. 
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Katatedori sankyo omote 
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“Align your body with your partner’s body.” 
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o© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your left hand, step to the side with your 
left foot while simultaneously executing an atemi 
to his face. 

©o Grab your partner’s elbow firmly with your 
left hand and his wrist with your right hand. Step 
in, aligning the toes of your left foot with his foot 
in order to achieve a proper distance. Pivot your 
right foot to the rear and bring your partner’s arm 
down in front of your abdomen. 

© Bring your left hand down along his arm and 
grab his tegatana from below. Hold his tegatana 
with your right hand to secure a sankyo with his 
hand immobilized against your chest. 

© While twisting your hips to the left, raise your 
partner’s hand to apply sankyo pressure. Then 
bring your hands down, unbalancing him. 



"Aiki” brushed by Founder displayed in Iwama Dojo 
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Katatedori sankyo ura +■ 
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0 © Place your right hand on his elbow and 
bring him down while stepping to the rear, first 
with your left foot and then with your right. 

©© Extend your left hand towards his head 
while pressing your abdomen forward to execute 
the sankyo pin. 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your right arm with both hands, extend ki 
through your arm and lower your hips and elbow 
simultaneously, bringing your arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

©o Twist your hips inward towards your part- 
ner. Grab his right wrist with your right hand 
and place your left hand on his elbow. Step in 
with your left foot, aligning your toes with your 
partner’s foot. Pivot to the right rear and bring his 
arm down in front of your abdomen. 

© Bring your left hand down along his arm and 
grab his tegatana from below. Hold his tegatana 
with your right hand to secure a sankyo lock, im- 
mobilizing his hand against your chest. 



o 




Commentary 

After bringing your partner into the ikkyo 
position, stand beside him and prepare to take 
a sankyo lock. Practice both ways of taking 
sankyo: from the ikkyo position, and by twisting 
and raising your partner’s tegatana. 
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Morotedori sankyo ura + 
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©0 While twisting your hips to the left, raise 
your partner’s hand and apply sankyo pressure. 
Then bring your hands down unbalancing him. 
Bring your partner down while stepping to the 
rear, first with your left foot and then with your 
right. 

© Extend your left hand towards his head while 
pressing your abdomen forward to execute the 
sankyo pin. 
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1968 ^ 

Founder instructing at new Aikikai Hombu Dojo, 1968 
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O© From gyaku hanmi, step to the left off the 
line of attack and execute an atemi to your part- 
ner’s face with your right hand. Grab your part- 
ner’s hand with your right hand (not shown) . 

© Twist your hips toward your partner, bringing 
your left hand to his elbow. 

O 0 Unbalance your partner by bringing his arm 
in front of your abdomen. 



SFJii«fcT 1935^ 
Noma Dojo, 1935 
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Katadori sankyo omote + 
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©© Draw your left hand down and take his 
tegatana with your right hand. Twist your hips 
to the left to apply sankyo pressure. Proceed with 
the sankyo omote pin (not shown). 




Demonstrating at Iwama Dojo, c. 1987. Uke: Mic Marelli 
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O© When your partner grabs both your hands 
from behind, extend your hands in front of your 
abdomen. 

© Twist your hips to the right and grab his left 
hand with your right hand to secure a sankyo 
hold. 

O Place your left hand on your partner’s elbow 
with your fingers pointing outward and bring him 
down to the mat. 

0 Lower into the pinning position, sliding your 
left hand to his wrist, and hold it against your 
chest. 

0 Extend your right arm back towards his head 
for the pin. 
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Ushiro ryotedori sankyo henka 
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O© When your partner grabs both your hands 
from behind, extend them in front of your 
abdomen. 

© Twist your hips to the right and grab his left 
hand with your right hand, assuming a sankyo 
position. 

0© Take his tegatana with your left hand to 
apply sankyo pressure as you pivot your left foot 
to the rear. 

© Place your left hand on your partner’s elbow 
and bring him down, stepping to the rear, first 
with your left foot and then with your right. 

Q Extend your right hand towards his head 
while pressing your abdomen forward to execute 
the sankyo pin. 
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Ushiro ryotedori sankyo ura 
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O© Initiate the movement by extending your 
right tegatana towards your partner’s face. 
Change to gyaku hanmi and execute an atemi to 
his right side with your left hand. 

© Lower your partner’s right hand with your 
right hand and catch it with your left hand. Move 
his hand diagonally to the left with your left hand 
while executing another atemi to his face. 

©0© Step through with your right foot, entering 
under your partner’s arm and turn 180 degrees 
to apply a sankyo lock. Proceed to a sankyo pin 
(not shown). 





tW'yh 

Commentary 

When your face is attacked, step forward with 
your left foot and execute an atemi to your part- 
ner’s side with your left hand. Cut his right hand 
down with your right tegatana and grab it with 
your left hand. Move underneath your partner’s 
arm and apply a sankyo lock. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo henka (1) 
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o© Initiate the movement by extending your 
right hand towards your partner’s face. 

© Pivot to the rear with your right foot, immedi- 
ately seizing his hand from below with your left 
hand to take a sankyo lock. 

©© Having aligned yourself with your partner, 
apply a sankyo lock. Proceed to a sankyo pin (not 
shown) . 



1979 ^ 

At demonstration in Calgary, Canada, 1979. Like: Stanley Pranin 
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Shomenuchi sankyo henka (2) 
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© Initiate the movement by extending your right 
hand towards your partner’s face. 

@© Change to gyaku hanmi, and grab his 
tegatana with your right hand while you place 
the back of your left hand on top of the back of 
his hand. 

O© Step back with your left foot and apply 
sankyo pressure to your partner’s hand. 
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Commentary 

This sankyo lock is taken while you are in front 
of your partner. Parry your partner’s striking hand 
with your right hand and step slightly forward with 
your left foot. Match the back of your left hand 
against the back of your partner’s right hand. 
Draw your left foot back and simultaneously use 
the back of your left hand and the power of your 
right hand to draw your partner’s arm out and up 
into the sankyo position. 

Pay attention to the correct distance and move 
far enough to your partner’s rear so as to avoid a 
possible attack by his other hand. Twist his arm 
up fully and draw him down to the rear. Then 
apply a basic sankyo pin. 
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Shomenuchi sankyo henka (3) +■ 
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©© Step in with your left foot, aligning your toes 
with his right foot. Then pivot to the rear with 
your right foot, taking a sankyo lock against your 
chest. 






A spectacular demonstration in Italy c. 1990. Courtesy of Paolo Corallini. 
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©0© Initiate the technique by extending your 
right hand into your partner’s face. Change to 
gyaku hanmi and cut his right hand down with 
your right hand. 

O Bring the back of his right hand to the back 
of your left hand. Step behind your partner with 
your left foot. 
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Commentary 

Attack with your right hand. When your part- 
ner blocks with his right hand, grab his fingers 
from above with your right hand as you switch 
your feet into a narrower hanmi and bring your 
left hand to the back of your partner’s right hand. 
Sweep your partner’s arm around and behind 
him while twisting it upwards. You must enter 
fully behind your partner at this time. In this 
technique, the sankyo hold is taken while you are 
in front of your partner. 
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@© Bend the back of your partner’s tegatana 
inward with your left hand. Press down on his 
elbow with your right hand and pin from a stand- 
ing position. 
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mwmm S:^V> • 4 U 1979 ^ 
Iwama Dojo, 1979. Uke: Jason Yim 
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o© Move off the line of attack to avoid your 
partner’s strike to your face, entering obliquely 
to the inside. 

© Grab his left hand with your right hand. 

© Step through underneath his arm and pivot 
180 degrees to the right to finish applying sankyo 
pressure. 

© Step forward with your left foot and lower his 
arm. 

© Place your left hand on his elbow and proceed 
to a sankyo pin (not shown) . 
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Founder Morihei Ueshiba 
at about age 78 





Shomenuchi sankyo henka (5) 
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O Initiate the movement by advancing with your 
right foot while vigorously extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face. 

© Your partner blocks with his right hand to 
protect his face. Grab his right elbow firmly with 
your left hand and push his wrist down with your 
tegatana. 

©0 Having unbalanced your partner, take a 
large step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
moving his arm forward and down. 

© Draw your left hand to slightly above your 
partner’s wrist with your thumb upward and 
apply yonkyo pressure on the nerve at the base 
of his wrist. 

© Step diagonally forward, taking your partner 
to the mat from the standing position while con- 
tinuously applying yonkyo pressure. 



tf'f'yh 

Commentary 
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Yonkyo will be ineffective unless you com- 
pletely break your partner’s balance. O-Sensei 
said: “Apply pressure with the base of your 
index finger to the area over the ulna on your 
partner’s forearm.” 
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Shomenuchi yonkyo omote 
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O Initiate the movement by extending your right 
tegatana into your partner’s face while advancing 
with your left foot. 

© Align your toes with his foot in order to achieve 
a proper distance. Grab his elbow firmly with your 
left hand and his wrist with your right hand. 

© Pivot your right foot to the rear while applying 
even pressure with both hands on his arm. 

0 Draw your left hand down to slightly above 
your partner’s wrist. Raise and twist his arm 
while applying the yonkyo pressure. 

© Pivot to the rear with your right foot, continu- 
ing to apply yonkyo pressure and pin from a 
standing position. 



tf'f'yh 

Commentary 
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O-Sensei said: “Apply yonkyo after twisting 
and raising the arm as in sankyo.” The basic 
movement to apply yonkyo pressure is to twist 
your partner’s arm upward and apply pressure 
downward. This creates the most favorable condi- 
tions for applying the technique. You will not be 
able to execute the pin easily if you merely pivot 
to your partner’s side and apply yonkyo pressure. 
Proceed to the pin only after executing the initial 
pivot and twisting your partner’s hand upward. 
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Shomenuchi yonkyo ura 
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00 As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Extend 
your left arm against his lower forearm to block 
his forward advance, and simultaneously execute 
an ate mi to his face with your right hand. 

©o Control his elbow with your left hand and 
grab his wrist with your right hand as you bring 
his arm down in front of your abdomen. 

©@ Step forward with your left foot and draw your 
left hand to slightly above your partner’s wrist, 
keeping your thumb outward, and apply yonkyo 
pressure on the nerve at the base of his wrist. 

Q Step forward diagonally to unbalance your 
partner, and pin from the standing position while 
continuously applying yonkyo pressure. 



mm cfcti 1938^ 

Yonkyo omote from Budo, 1938 
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Yokomenuchi yonkyo omote 
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O© As your partner executes a yokomenuchi 
strike, step diagonally forward with your left foot, 
assuming gyaku hanmi to parry his strike. Extend 
your left arm against his lower forearm to block 
his forward advance, and simultaneously execute 
an ate mi to his face with your right hand. 

© Align the toes of your left foot with his foot. 

© Grab his right elbow with your left hand and 
his wrist with your right hand. 

© Place your left hand on his elbow and pivot 
swiftly to the rear, applying even pressure on his 
arm with both hands. 



tf'f'yh 

Commentary 
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O-Sensei said: “Raise and twist your 

opponent’s arm as in sankyo.” 




Yokomenuchi yonkyo ura +■ 
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O© Bring your left hand down to slightly above 
your partner’s wrist. Apply yonkyo pressure after 
having raised and twisted his arm as in sankyo. 
© Pivot to the rear with your right foot, continu- 
ing to apply yonkyo pressure and pin from a 
standing position. 




SBBiMIteT 1988^1 

At Iwama Dojo, c. 1988. Uke: Hitohiro Saito 
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O© When your partner grabs both your hands 
from right hanmi, step powerfully to the left and 
release your right hand by moving your elbow in- 
ward. Grab his right hand with your right hand. 
©O Change to gyaku hanmi and grab his forearm 
firmly with your left hand and his wrist with your 
right hand, executing a twisting movement as in 
sankyo. 



Commentary 
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Break your partner’s balance and turn your 
hips to hold his arm in front of your chest. Bring 
your left hand from below to grip his lower fore- 
arm in the yonkyo position, and grab his wrist 
with your right hand. Reposition your left hand 
to apply yonkyo pressure. Do not take the yonkyo 
position from above. Break your partner’s bal- 
ance and grab his wrist lightly. 

The yonkyo pressure is applied in the same 
manner as in shomenuchi yonkyo omote. Raise 
your partner up and then pin him down. 
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Ryotedori yonkyo ura +■ 
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©© Apply yonkyo pressure upward and pivot 
your right foot to the rear while bringing your 
arms down, maintaining the yonkyo pressure. 

© Pin from a standing position with yonkyo 
pressure. 



Ryotedori yonkyo ura 
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o© From gyaku hanmi, when your partner 
grabs your right arm with both hands, extend ki 
through your arm and lower your hips and elbow 
simultaneously, bringing your arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

© Twist your hips inward towards your partner, 
grabbing his right wrist with your right hand, and 
place your left hand on his elbow. 

© Step in with your left foot, aligning your toes 
with your partner’s foot. Pivot to the right rear and 
bring his arm down in front of your abdomen. 





Morotedori yonkyo ura + 
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Both morotedori yonkyo omote and ura are 
easier to execute if one hand is used to apply 
yonkyo pressure while the other hand grips the 
wrist area. The technique is extremely easy to 
do if you apply your index finger and thumb to 
slightly above your partner’s wrist. 
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©@ Bring your left hand down to slightly above 
your partner’s wrist. Raise and twist his arm 
while applying yonkyo pressure. 

Q Pivot to the rear with your right foot, continu- 
ing to apply yonkyo pressure and pin from a 
standing position. 
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Shot in Swiss Alps c. 1988. Uke: Paolo Corallini 
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©@ From gyaku hanmi, when your partner grabs 
your shoulder, step well off the line of attack to 
the left and execute an atemi to his face with your 
right hand. 

© Grab his right hand with your right hand from 
above, holding his hand against your shoulder. 
Twist your hips powerfully towards your partner, 
leaving his hand against your shoulder. Bring 
your left tegatana against his elbow, causing him 
to release his grip. 

© Unbalance him by bringing his arm in front of 
your abdomen. 

©@ Maintaining your grip on his wrist with your 
right hand, apply yonkyo pressure to his forearm 
with your left hand. Take him down into a pinning 
position without releasing your grip on his hand. 
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Katadori yonkyo omote 
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Glossary 


ai hanmi : same or matched stance 

aiki jo PnMJJj : the staff of aikido 
aiki ken PqMMj ; the sword of aikido 
Aikikai Hombu Dojo i'ftiif-hij : World 

Headquarters of largest aikido organization 
atemi : strike to a vital point 

bokken h : wooden sword 
Daito-ryu aikijujutsu J : jujutsu 

school and the technical precursor of aikido 
Deguchi, Onisaburo r/JJpHvpHliPj (1871-1948) 

: spiritual leader of the Omoto religious sect 
who had a strong influence on the thinking of 
Morihei Ueshiba 

gyaku hanmi J : reverse or opposite stance 

henka Hgffcj : change, variation 
henkawaza P tfj J : variation (technique) 
ikkyo r— ; first teaching 
jo rjgj ; staff 

katadori PiiJRDj : shoulder grab 
katatedori Pl'f TdNDj : one-hand grab 
ken rfjj : sword 
ki P^tj : spirit or energy 

Kobukan Dojo P|[®jtS}lf|§J : Name of the prewar 
school of Morihei Ueshiba located in the 
Shinjuku district of Tokyo 

kokyuho P : breathing way or method; series 
of exercises to develop breathing, ki extension, 
and a stable posture, 
kosadori UgMJRDj : cross-handed grab 
kuden TpfSj : oral teaching 
morotedori rfi^JRDj • two-hand grab (two 
hands on one) 

munadori HMWj : chest grab 


nikyo : second teaching 

O-Sensei : lit., “great teacher,” term of 

respect used to refer to Morihei Ueshiba 
omote r fgj : front; refers to entering movements 
Omotokyo J : Shinto-based religious sect 

which flourished in Japan in the early part of 
the 20th century 

oyowaza 1 applied technique 

ryotedori • two-hand grab (one hand on 

one) 

sankyo fUTfStJ : third teaching 

shomenuchi PiEliifTtSj ; frontal head strike 

sodedori TttJRDj : sleeve grab (at elbow level) 

sodeguchidori : cuff grab 

suwariwaza : seated technique 

tai no henko Pf£(D8Hj • body change or shift; 

exercise to develop ability to turn properly 
taijutsu Pf£#jj : body technique; i.e., technique 
executed empty-handed 

Takeda, Sokaku rgfflJSftj (1859-1943) : 

disseminator of Daito-ryu aikijujutsu and main 
martial arts teacher of Morihei Ueshiba 
Takemusu Aiki rghSPnMj : lit., “Aiki, progenitor of 
martial techniques”; refers to the highest level of 
spontaneous execution of aikido 
tegatana ; hand-blade 

Ueshiba, Morihei (1883-1969) ; 

founder of aikido 

ura P||J ; back, reverse; refers to turning or pivoting 
movements 
ushiro r J : rear 

yokomenuchi P^tUlfT^J : lateral head strike 
yonkyo : fourth teaching 


Words of the Founder Morihei Ueshiba 


“We must accomplish our missions as human beings and 
become guideposts for the Great Union and Harmony of the 
Universal Family... We must learn from the manifestations 
and works of God in this Great Universe, and assist in His 
administration serving as a sword.” 

“Before God we must give up our ego, freeing our mind of 
all thoughts and endeavor to be able to execute divine deeds by 
calming our spirit and returning to God.” 

“We can realize this work by carrying out our God-given 
missions and unifying ourselves with the Divine Spirit, that is, 
becoming one with the Great Universe.” 

“Aikido is the name given to our practice of the Way to attain 
oneness with the spirit and body of the Universe, and the Way of 
unification with the light of harmony.” 

“As human beings we must purify ourselves from all sins and 
impurities and each accomplish our own God-given missions. 
This is what aikido offers...” 

“It is the way to protect all living things of this world, a 
compass that gives life to all things. Aikido is the martial art of 
truth; it is the work of love.” 

— From Takemusu Aiki, Chapter 1, edited by Hideo Takahashi 
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This work, Takemusu Aikido: Background & Basics, is the first of Morihiro 
Saito's new comprehensive series of Aikido technical manuals. Saito Sensei, 
9th dan, and one of Aikido's leading experts, presents more than sixty 
variations of ikkyo, nikyo, sankyo, and yonkyo techniques, the most 
essential of the art's basic forms. Illustrated with over 600 photographs and 
accompanied by clear and detailed step-by-step explanations. Background 
and Basics provides an indispensable guide for both beginning and advanced 
practitioners. 

Morihiro Saito, is the author of the highly acclaimed technical series. 
Traditional Aikido, published in the early 1970s. Saito enrolled as a student 
of Aikido Founder Morihei Ueshiba in 1946. One of the art's foremost 
technicians, he was the acknowledged authority on Aikido weapons training. 
Saito operated Ueshiba's private dojo in Iwama, Japan, and served as 
guardian of the Aiki Shrine for more than 30 years. He traveled extensively 
throughout the world teaching his comprehensive Aikido training methods 
for three decades. 

Stanley A. Pranin is a 5th degree black belt and editor-in-chief of Aikido 
Journal. Pranin began Aikido practice in 1962 and started training under 
Morihiro Saito in Iwama in 1977. He served as Saito Sensei's interpreter at 
numerous international seminars during the 1980s. Pranin is the author of 
The Aiki News Encyclopedia of Aikido and Aikido Pioneers - Prewar Era, a 
collection of interviews with early disciples of the Founder of Aikido. 
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